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Army to Give Cadets Credit 
For Prior Flight Training 


Change Will. Permit 
Greater Use of C.P.T.P. 


Additional evidence of the value 
placed upon the flight instruction given 
under the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram is a change in War Department 
regulations which permits aviation 
cadets to receive credit for prior flight 
training. The Navy Department 
adopted this procedure in training its 
flying: cadets in the winter of this year. 

Under the War Department revision, 
cadets may, within the discretion of the 
Air Corps supervisor at the schools, be 
credited with flying time up to a maxi- 
mum of 30 hours. Sixty hours of flight 
training is requisite for graduation. 

“This change will enable the War De- 
partment to take advantage of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program by al- 
lowing credits for previous flying ex- 
perience,” the department said. 

“It will also lighten the burden on 
instructors and planes. The flying 
time allowance for previous experience 
will be based on the individual profi- 
ciency of the student, as determined 
by the supervisor.” 


Full Ground Course 


Aviation cadets who receive partial 
or maximum credit for flying profi- 
ciency will, however, complete the full 
required ground course of instruction, 
the Department said. Consisting of 
140 hours of training, this course in- 
cludes instruction in mathematics, 
theory of flight, airplane engines, maps 
and air navigation, meteorology, and 
the operation, maintenance, and repair 
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of airplanes. In order to complete the 
ground training, cadets will remain at 
the school for the entire 10-week course. 

The Navy Department has directed 
that all applicants selected for flight 
training from among graduates of the 
Secondary C. P. T. P. course skip the 
usual elimination training. 

Those selected, upon reporting for 
duty at Naval Reserve Aviation Bases, 
will be given naval indoctrination and 
a course of instruction for a period of 
approximately a month. After comple- 
tion, their transfer to a Naval Flight 
Training Center will be authorized by 
the Bureau of Navigation within quotas 
allowed for such personnel. 

They will then be appointed aviation 
eadets and will enter upon training in 
the course at a stage approximating the 
end of the 33-hour solo period of Squad- 
ron 1. 


Instructors Join Up 


Up to September 1 a total of 10,153 
Civilian Pilot trainees had entered the 
Army and Navy air services. On the 
same date 1,926 flight instructors who 
had been trained in the C. P. T. Program 
had joined defense units here or in 
Canada, making a grand total of 12,079 
trainees and instructors. 

An analysis of the September report 
shows that 3,682 trainees in the Ble- 
mentary course were in training in the 
Army and 1,710 in the Navy, while an- 
other 1,486 had been accepted by the 
Army and were under orders with 602 
in this category in the Navy. This 
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Safety Record 
Set in C. A. A. 
Pilot Training 


A tremendous advance to 16,194,000 
miles flown per fatality in the pilot- 
training program of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration during the three 
months ended August 15 has been an- 
nounced by Administrator Donald H. 
Connolly. It compares with 8,252,000 
miles for the previous three months, 

Since the beginning of the program 
the rise in safety has been steady and 
remarkable. 

In the whole program prior to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, the figure was 4,500,000 
miles flown per fatality. Between Feb- 
ruary 15 and May 15, this figure rose to 
8,252,000 miles. Between May 15 and 
August 15, the figure rose to 16,194,000 
miles, 

Over-all Figure Given 


From the beginning of the program 
in the spring of 1939 to August 15, 1941, 
the over-all figure is 6,400,000 miles flown 
per fatality. 

A further improvement in the fatal 
accident rate in pilot training was also 
included in the announcement. 

With 27,750 taking instruction in the 
Spring Session which ended in June, 
there were six accidents that involved 
fatalities, a ratio of one to 4,625 students. 
In the Summer Session, with 16,018 en- 
rolled, there were two accidents involv- 
ing fatalities, a ratio of one to 8,009 stu- 
dents. There were 436 accidents of all 
kinds in the spring program and 68 in 
the summer program, of which only 
eight involved injuries to personnel. 

Credit for the pilot training safety 
record, never before equaled in student 
instruction, is ascribed by the C. A. A. 
officials to the “controlled” instruction 
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World Leadership 
In Aviation Seen 
Assured for U. S. 


Civil aviation in the United States has 
set the stage for future world leader- 
ship, Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for air, said in a 
recent speech before the Association of 
State Aviation Officials at Providence, 
R. I. 

He cited the spectacular growth of 
aviation in recent years and predicted 
that “any dreams we may have of the 
future will probably be exceeded by the 
facts.” 

Widespread travel in family skycars, 
a trebling of the number of airports, 
and use of hangars as standard equip- 
ment at air tourist camps were some of 
the post-war developments he foresaw. 


Production Soars 


As proof of aviation’s “colossal” 
growth, Mr. Hinckley pointed out that 
in 1938 aircraft production was valued 
at $125,000,000; last year it was $550,- 
000,000; and next year it is expected 
to exceed $3,000,000,000. He added that 
in 1938 about 40,000 workers were em- 
ployed in aircraft manufacture, while 
this year the figure is expected to rise to 
400,000 by Christmas. 

The text of Mr. Hinckley’s speech, in 
part, follows: 

It is necessary to pause and look at 
the record to realize how colossal avia- 
tion has become in recent years. In 
1938, when I joined the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new aviation agency, aircraft 
production was valued at $125,000,000. 
Last year that figure had jumped to 


(See U. S, LEADERSHIP, page 280) 





Aeronautical Legislation 
Pending 


Listed below are recent measures 
concerning aeronautics which are now 
pending before Congress. A complete 
list of all proposed legislation appeared 
in Civil Aeronautics Journal, volume 2, 
No. 11, dated June 1, 1941, and subse- 
quent issues of the Journal. The 
compilation here brings this up to date. 


S. 1919—Crvin1an AVIATION MECHANICS (Mc- 
Carran); a bill to amend the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 so as to provide 
for the training of civilian aviation 
mechanics; referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5745—AviaTion AcaDEeMy (Sikes); a 
bill to provide for the establishment and 
operation of an aviation academy for 
training persons for service as commis- 
sioned officers in the aviation branches of 
the military and naval forces; referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1948—AviaT1iOn ACADEMY (Pepper); a 
bill to provide for the establishment ‘and 
operation of an aviation academy for 
training persons for service as Ccommis- 
sioned officers in the aviation branches of 
the military and naval forces; referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 














Weather information essential to safe 
flying is constantly being carried to air- 
men in all parts of the country over a 
large teletype network maintained and 
operated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

So great had grown the demand for 
this service that on July 5 of this year 
the C. A. A. had to add 24,000 miles of 
leased wire to its system, already bur- 
dened despite the operation of more 
than 30,000 miles of wire. The new net- 
work, known as Schedule C, and the old 
network, known as Schedule A, together 
comprise a weather reporting network of 
nearly 55,000 miles. This was in full 
operation by September 25. By the end 
of this year it is expected that there will 
be 492 stations included in the vast 
weather-reporting system. 

The information that this system 
makes available is essential to pilots. 
Big airlines spanning the country de- 
pend upon it for the safe operation of 
their scheduled flights. Army and Navy 
fliers use it. And it is just as valuable 
to the private flier, whether he plans to 
cross the continent or take a 100-mile 
cross-country hop. 

The C. A. A. and the Weather Bureau 
cooperate in this effort to help airmen 
plan a safe flight. All forecasts are 
made by commissioned personnel of the 
Weather Bureau, while at a majority 
of the airway weather reporting sta- 
tions C. A. A. personnel are certificated 
observers and make all surface weather 
observations. 

Three and 6-hour synoptic reports on 
weather conditions are carried over 
Schedule C. These form the basis for 
the making of weather maps and fore- 
easts. The forecasts are then carried 
on the same network and posted at all 
the stations, most of which are at 
airports. 

Hourly weather reports are collected 
and distributed over Schedule A, which 
formerly also handled the synoptic re- 
ports and forecasts. This network also 
is used for a national distribution of no- 
tices to airmen. These carry informa- 
tion other than weather data which 
will help a pilot in planning his flight. 
For instance, if a runway is torn up at 
a certain airport, this fact will be re- 
ported to the local communications sta- 
tion and put on the wire. The infor- 
mation is thus made available to many 
airports within an area likely to be af- 
fected. If there is not a communications 
station at the local airport, the infor- 
mation is phoned to the nearest station. 

Many offices outside the C. A. A., such 
as Army, Navy, and airline offices, have 


(See Sarer FuiGHt, page 272) 
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Board Orders 
Pilot, Plane 
Certification 


Moving to protect interstate, overseas, 
and foreign air commerce, in the face of 
a rapidly expanding aviation, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has amended the 
Civil Air Regulations to require certifi- 
cation of all pilots and aircraft in the 
United States in accordance with the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Federal certifi- 
cation had previously been required only 
when planes and pilots engaged directly 
in interstate commerce or used a Federal 
airway. 

The Board gave as its reasons the tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of air 
traffic with the consequent hazards to 
safe operation where uncontrolled flying 
is allowed and its responsibility under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of anticipating 
possible hazards to air commerce and of 
taking steps to insure its safety. 

In its order the Board cited the most 
recent facts on the development of air 
traffic. As of September 1, 1941, there 
were 181,281 certificated civilian pilots 
(including student pilots) in the United 
States, an increase of 200 percent since 
July 1, 1988—and in addition, an unde- 
termined number who were uncertifi- 
cated. There were 22,885 certificated 
aircraft—an increase of more than 130 
percent—and 549 more uncertificated. 
Over 264,000,000 miles were flown in 
1940 in nonscheduled flying, over 100 
percent more than in 1938; more than 
34,000,000 miles in commercial charter 
operations, an increase of more than 80 
percent ; and more than 108,000,000 rev- 
enue miles in domestic scheduled air 
carrier operations, an increase of over 
50 percent. 

In addition, 1941 saw the aeronau- 
tical activity of the armed forces in- 
crease tremendously and this increase 
will continue in keeping with national- 
defense plans. The civil airways at 
present cover more than 20 percent, or 
600,000 square miles, of the continental 
United States. Scheduled air-carrier 
operation, which was formerly con- 
ducted only on the civil airways, is no 
longer restricted to them and a great 
percentage of nonscheduled air-carrier 
operation is also conducted off the air- 
ways. The further development of off- 
the-airways navigation by radio direc- 
tion finder aids will serve to increase 
these off-airway operations, and over 
and beyond these types of traffic, the 
aeronautical activity of the armed forces 
may be conducted anywhere in the air 
space over the country. 

Basing its decision on these facts 
after a public hearing held September 
24, 1941, the Board concluded that the 
operation of uncertificated aircraft and 
the pilotage of aircraft by uncertificated 
airmen anywhere in the navigable air 
space over the United States constituted 
a menace to authorized air traffic. 

The text of this regulation may be 
found on page 283. 
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Hazard of Wind Shift in Landing 
Explained by Safety Specialist 


The following is a safety bulletin re- 
cently issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It was written by B. @C. 
Haynes, Safety Bureau Specialist in 
Meterology. 


One of the most disconcerting and 
often dangerous phenomenon that pilots 
have to deal with is the wind-shift line 
that crosses the landing area just as a 
landing is being effected. 

A wind shift is said to occur when 
the wind suddenly changes direction. 
As an example the wind may be south 
and suddenly change to west or it may 
be west and suddenly change to north. 
Usually the wind change occurs along 
a line which can be followed on a 
weather map as a front or “wind-shift 
line” as it is often called. 

The cross-wind and added tail-wind 
effects are the most dangerous and may 
produce disastrous results if the pilot is 
caught unawares. The effect of chang- 
ing of the wind to a tail-wind compo- 
nent during landing is to experience a 
sudden loss of lift, which may force the 
plane down outside of the airport or de 
crease the altitude so that there is a 
danger of striking obstructions near the 
edge of the field. If the plane is over 
the airport, the drop may damage the 
landing gear. 

The cross-wind effect is always dan- 
gerous, since the drift to the side will 
produce undesirable stresses in the 
landing gear on contact with the 
ground. 

There are three principal types of 
wind-shift lines that may be observed. 
The wind-shift at a warm front is the 
least important, since it. usually shifts 
slowly. The wind-shifts that occur with 
the line squall and the strong cold front 
are the most important and dangerous 
types. 

It is possible for the Weather Bureau 
to forecast the movement of cold front 
wind-shift lines and the speed of the 
front or expected displacement is 
usually given in the airway forecast. 
Each operator should have a supply of 
blank maps at his disposal to plot the 
position of the cold fronts and also the 
expected displacement, so that he may 
obtain an approximate time of passage 
at his airport. 

Many times, it is also possible to give 
a picture of the line squall wind-shift ; 
but if the thunderstorms are isolated, 
they may not pass a weather station and 
will arrive at an airport unannounced. 
These storms, however, usually give a 
warning of 15 minutes to one-half hour, 
and planes may be grounded and put in 
the hangars or staked down. As the 
storm approaches, lightning will be vis- 
ible. When thunder is heard clearly, the 
storm is not far distant, usually 10 to 15 
minutes in time. When the storm is 2 
to 5 minutes away, a low black roll cloud 
will be observed; and the wind-shift 
will occur as this cloud passes over the 


airport. The wind behind this cloud is 
very gusty and will be accompanied by 
moderate or even heavy rain. Gust 
peaks have been estimated to be over 
75 m. p. h. in a well-developed line squall 
connected with a severe thunderstorm. 

The general movement of these local- 
ized thunderstorm squall lines is in the 
direction, and with the speed, of the 
winds in the air mass in which they are 
forming. 

The direction of a cold front wind- 
shift is always from your right if you 
are landing into the wind before it has 
shifted. Cold front wind shift lines are 
usually accompanied by a lowering of 
the clouds, precipitation, or in dry 
types by dusts. Along seacoasts the sea 
breeze may give a local wind shift dur- 
ing the late morning or early afternoon. 
The wind will blow on-shore during the 
day and off shore at night. 

All operators should be familiar with 
the effect of wind-shift lines crossing 


(See WInpD SHIFT, page 277) 
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New Field Set-Up 
Of Weather Bureau 
Similar to C. A. A.’s 


The United States Weather Bureau 
has reshaped its field organization to 
parallel the regional set-up of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, making 
possible greater coordination between 
the two groups. 

Under the new organization there will 
be eight regions as in the C. A. A., and 
they will have the same geographical 
limits except in one instance. That is 
the southeastern part of Louisiana, 
which will be in Region 4 of the Weather 
Bureau and in Region 2 of the C. A. A. 
The former follows the state line, while 
the latter follows the Mississippi River. 
The regional headquarters will be in the 
same cities, except in Region 6, where 
the Weather Bureau will maintain head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., while 
the C, A. A. has its headquarters in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

In charge of each of the Weather Bu- 
reau’s new field groups is a regional di- 
rector. While his staff is not set up on 
the same scale as that of the C. A. A.,a 
number of administrative routines are 
being decentralized. 


The new regional offices will take over 
the airways administrative work for- 
merly divided among a large number of 
supervising offices based on the forecast 
districts. This is expected to be of par- 
ticular aid in meeting the mutual prob- 
lems of the Weather Bureau and the 
C. A. A. 
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Administrator Adopts 3 Regulations 
Governing Aeronautical Operations 


Donald H. Connolly, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, has adopted the first 
three of a series of regulations govern- 
ing various phases of aeronautical op- 
erations. They are Parts 501, 510, and 
511 of the Regulations of the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 

Parts 510 and 511 deal with rules 
governing Washington National Air- 
port. They are titled, respectively, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS, WASHINGTON NaA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT, and GENERAL AERONAU- 
TICAL RULES FOR THE WASHINGTON Na- 
TIONAL AIRPORT. Both were adopted on 
September 25 and became effective on 
September 26. 

Part 501, ArtRorArr RkgGISTRATION 
CERTIFICATES, was adopted on September 
12 and becomes effective on November 1. 
The substance of this part is the same 
as that portion of Part 01 of the Civil 
Air Regulations which formerly gov- 
erned aircraft registration certificates. 
The division of Part 01 of the CAR into 
the two parts—Part 501, Administra- 
tor’s Regulation, ArrcraAFT REGISTRATION 
CERTIFICATES, and part 01 of the CAR, 
AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES—Was 0C- 
casioned because of the reorganization 
of the former Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. 

Copies of all Regulations of the Ad- 
ministrator can be obtained from the 
Publications and Statistics Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The full text of Part 501 of the Ad- 
ministrator’s Regulations follows (the 
text of Part 01 of the CAR appears in 
this issue beginning on p. 282): 

“Acting pursuant to the authority 
vested in me by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, particularly 
sections 308 and 501 of said Act, and 
finding that this action is required to 
best effectuate the policies declared in, 
and the purposes of, said Act, and is 
desirable in the public interest, I hereby : 

“1. Strike Part 01 of the Civil Air 
Regulations as it relates to the registra- 
tion of aircraft and aircraft registra- 
tion certificates. 

“2. Adopt the following regulations: 

“*Part 501.—AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION 
CERTIFICATES. 

Sec. Sec. 


501.1 Application. 501.4 Display 
501.2 Duration. 501.5 Invalidation. 
501.3 Transfera- 501.6 Surrender. 


bility. 


“501.1 Application.—Application for 
the registration of an aircraft shall be 
made upon the applicable form pre- 
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scribed and furnished by the Adminis- 
trator, and shall be accompanied by 
proper documentary evidence of the ap- 
plicant’s ownership of the aircraft 
sought to be registered. 

“*501.2. Duration.—The registration 
and certificate issued pursuant thereto 
shall be of sixty days’ duration and, un- 
less the holder thereof is otherwise noti- 
fied by the Administrator within such 
period, shall continue in effect indefi- 
nitely thereafter except that it shall im- 
mediately expire upon the date (1) the 
aircraft is registered under the laws of 
any foreign country, (2) the registration 
of the aircraft is canceled at the written 
request of the owner, (3) the aircraft 
is totally destroyed or scrapped, or (4) 
the ownership of the aircraft is trans- 
ferred, unless on the date the registered 
owner transfers ownership of such air- 
craft he endorses the registration cer- 
tificate in the manner provided thereon 
and the purchaser makes application for 
the registration of the aircraft in his 
name. 

“501.8 Transferability.—A registra- 
tion certificate is not transferable ex- 
cept that upon the transfer of owner- 
ship of an aircraft registered as a civil 
aircraft of the United States, the regis- 
tration and certificate issued pursuant 
thereto may be transferred to the pur- 
chaser upon the following conditions: 

“*(a) The purchaser is a citizen of 
the United States as defined in section 1 
(13) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended; 

“*(b) On the date the registered 
owner transfers ownership of such air- 
craft he shall endorse the registration 
certificate in the manner provided 
thereon and deliver such certificate to 
the purchaser, and 

“*(e) On the date of transfer, an ap- 
plication for registration of the aircraft 
in the name of the purchaser is either 
mailed to the Administrator or delivered 
directly to an inspector of the Admin- 
istrator. 

“ 501.4. Display.—A registration cer- 
tificate shall be carried at all times in 
the aircraft and shall be presented upon 
the request of any duly authorized rep- 
resentative for the Administrator of any 
State or municipal official charged with 
enforcing local laws or regulations in- 
volving Federal compliance. 

“501.5. Invalidation.—Any registra- 
tion of an aircraft by the Admigistrator 
shall be null and void if at the time of 
registration (a) the aircraft was regis- 
tered under the laws of any foreign 


Morris New Head 
Of C. A. A. Pilot 
Training Program 


Grove Webster, Director of the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Service since its in- 
ception in 1988, has resigned to reenter 
private aviation, it has been announced 
by Donald H. Connolly, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics. 

“It is with deep regret that Mr. Web- 
ster’s resignation is being accepted,” 
said General Connolly. “The success of 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
owes a great deal to Mr. Webster’s un- 
tiring efforts and able direction. He has 
done a magnificent job in a field that 
had to be pioneered at every step.” 

Mr. Webster will be succeeded by 
Major John P. Morris, Air Force Re- 
serve, who has been Assistant Director 
of Civilian Pilot Training, and Major 
Morris’ former post will be filled by 
W. G. Stewart, Chief of the C. A. A. 
pilot training Performance Division. 





Safer Flight 


(Continued from page 270) 
installed teletype receivers hooked up 
to the C. A. A. circuit in order to get the 
latest weather information and notices 
to airmen. The Communications Divi- 
sion supervises the two networks men- 
tioned, and a third system of 14,000 
miles which is devoted entirely to air- 
ways traffic control. The whole system 
is coordinated with other government 
facilities with a view to giving the air- 
men of the United States as complete 
and speedy a service as possible. 

The C. A. A. Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, started as an experiment in 
the winter of 1939 with 330 students in 
13 schools, has expanded to the point 
where more than 50,C090 students have 
completed the various courses offered 
and at the present time 12,000 addi- 
tional students are enrolled at 500 
training centers throughout the country. 





country; or (b) the person registered 
as owner was not the true and lawful 
owner of the aircraft; or (c) the person 
registered as owner was not a citizen of 
the United States as defined in section 
1 (13) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, or the interest of such 
person in the aircraft was created by any 
transaction not entered into in good 
faith but for the purpose of avoiding, 
with or without the knowledge of the 
registered owner, the provision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, prohibiting the registration of 
an aircraft in the name of a person not 
a citizen of the United States. 

“501.6. Surrender—Upon the sus- 
pension, revocation, expiration or in- 
validation of a registration certificate, 
the owner of the aircraft shall, upon re- 
quest, surrender such certificate to any 
officer or employee of the Administrator.’ 

“These regulations shall become effec- 
tive at 12:01 A. M., the 1st day of No- 
vember, 1941.” 
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Status of Certificated Aircraft and Pilots, by States, as of 
October 1, 1941 
Aircraft | Pilots | 
State | Gliders| | Glider 
. Certifi-| Uncer-| _ | Airline Com. | Limited] | pilots 
cated | tific, | Total | trans- Posto at com- | Private} Total 
y cated | | port | "| mercial | 
} } 
Alabama..- 168 1} = 2 156 2 
Arizona on 143 1 144 92 1} 
Arkansas... .-- ; 190 4 194 . 102 
California. - 2, 292 69 | 2,361 | 51 | 192 | 1,975 39 | 8 
Colorado 222 3 225 1 27 152 1, 187 
Connecticut 251 1 252 1} 3 137 6 45 808 
Delaware 127 0 127 1 32 3 214 | 
District of Columbia 279 8 287 1 ff 164 3 561 734 | i 
Florida._-.--- 528 1 529 | 2 115 526 4 1,605 | 2,250 1 
Georgia. - 339 4 343 3 70 281 4 1, 168 1, 523 |. i 
Idaho. _-- 106 0 106 meer Se 63 2 683 . / an 
Ilinois_ - - 1, 299 9} 1,308 20 | 219 715 23 | 3,395 | 4,352 10 
Indiana___-- 643 20 663 5 | 4 280 wis | 2,023 4 
Iowa. ___. 511 - 519 1 4 219 8| 1,6 Co Ee 
Kansas 494 21 515 1 | 4 211 2 2, 05 2, 276 1 
Kentucky 168 9 177 1 71 2 548 
Louisiana _- 267 1 |) 14 154 5 1, 172 1, 345 | rk 
Maine. -_..-. 178 2 180 : 2 Sb 7 370 465 
Maryland____- 344 7| 351 i} 3 130 8| 913] 1,054 2 
Massachusetts. __- 556 4 560 7 | 32 345 10 | 1,842] 2,229 4 
Michigan .........- 945 19 964 24 28 393 18 2 36 25 
Minnesota_- ; 556 35 | 591 | 3 55 331 12 1,8 98: > 
Mississippi__--- - 145 4 | ) = 93 652 745 
Missouri. ----...- 631 12 643 2 113 525 3 2, 261 2, 902 3 
Montana.._--__-- 163 12 175 1 | A 81 | 705 786 
Nebraska... __--- 212 7 219 | 1} 124 5 | 1,076 | 1,205 1 
Nevada_____- 66 1 | { ae a 26 223 249 | 
New Hampshire_ ‘ 87 1 88 | 1 47 5 313 365 | 2 
New Jersey. _..-- 655 6 661 | 9 17 354 9} 1,918] 2,298 | 9 
New Mexico. -_-_-- 142 2 144 n 49 1 492 542 | 
New York 1, 676 13} 1,689 18 271 | 1,252 31 | 5,016} 6,570 | 38 
North Carolina. - 463 11 474 a4 160 9| 1,150 1,319 1 
North Dakota___--- 124 12  ) 57 561 618 
ACERT 1,318 19 1, 337 4] 15 539 31 3,676 | 4,261 10 
Oklahoma___-_----- 480 6 486 1 1 395 6 1, 921 2, 323 
Oregon___. om 310 21 331 1 19 148 2 1, 253 1, 422 
Pennsylvania_-_-- 2, 372 6| 2,378 6 19 665 24 3, 746 4, 454 12 
Rhode Island_ ._- 164 0 164 . 2 42 3 282 329 1 
South Carolina__- 214 4 218 96 l 878 975 
South Dakota..-. 110 1 111 & 59 1 585 645 
Tennessee__ 296 1 297 1 | 26 211 3 1, 368 1, 608 i 
Temss..... 1,311 35 1, 346 2 | 165 1, 029 5 4, 878 6, 077 
SSS 112 3 115 3 | 3. 89 1 863 
Vermont... -- 67 1 68 nek ERE 32 2 | re ; 
. ae 381 2 383 1} 22 230 7 A. 1, 432 1 
Washington_---_-.--- 404 6 410 | 5 48 382 1 2, 2, 468 3 
West Virginia_.---__- 197 1  ) == l 108 5 967 | tien 
Wisconsin... --. niece’ 453 25 478 | 2 | 4 210 10| 1 1, 433 | 1 
Wyoming ---. a sO 4 90 peal 16 41 0—F?— 
Ss cheecninee 175 3 178 | 1 123 1  )_ se 
Canada !__- ; 1 a | Se 4 95 2 je 
Canal Zone_-_-_---- an Sa 1 20 48 |. 
Hawaiian Islands___- 42 1 | ae 7 70 1 } 302 |.. 
Mexico! a l ) es 
Philippine Islands 2 nites 18 . ) eee 
Puerto Rico 28 | ee 11 |) 
Foreign, miscellane- | } 
ous 1____- 4 : Ghee 28 96 48 172 1 
, | 23, 496 | 447 | 23, 943 3181 | 1,594 | 14,092 345 75,411 491,442 5154 
| | ! | 
1 Figures for these countries are for aircraft and pilots registered by the United States. 
? Civil aircraft in the Philippine Islands are now registered with the local Government. 
3 Includes 65 certificated and 116 uncertificated gliders. 
‘ Includes 3,253 women pilots divided as follows: 190 commercial, 13 limited commercial, and 3,050 private. 
5 The glider pilots include 2 women. 
Designation of Medical Chemung Street, Corning; Dr. Robert 


Examiners 


During the month of September 1941, 
the following named physicians were 
officially authorized to make physical 
examinations for the Administration. 

ArizONA—Dry. Charles S. Powell, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Yuma. 


CALIFORNIA.—Dr. Harry M. Grayman, 715 
T. W. Patterson Bldg., Fresno. 


GrorGia—Dr. Warren M. Gilbert, Harbin 
Hospital, Rome. 

Iowa—Dr. Harry Burns, 617 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. 

Missouri—Dr. Thomas A. Ccates, 1200 
South Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis. 

New York—Dr. Fred E. Gorman, 139 
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Lateiner, New Rochelle. 
Airline Medical Examiners 
Dr. George R. Harris, 4104 Jenkins Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Secondary CPT Medical Examiners 


9 Lockwood Ave., 


Dr. Edwin L. Dunaway, Halter Bidg., 
Conway, Ark. 

Dr. Harry Burns, 617 Equitable Bldg., Des 
—. Iowa. 


F. I. Sabo, 212 Commercial Bank Bldg., 

Boze man, Mont. 

Dr. James H. 
Miss. 

Dr. Henry N. 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Swartzfager, State College, 


Whitelaw, 202 Cress Bldg., 
The following named medical exam- 
iners have changed their addresses 





U.S. Pilot Total 
Climbs to New 
High of 91,442 


America’s reservoir of certificated pi- 
lots has risen to a new high level, figures 
compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration reveal. 

The total of certificated pilots as of 
October 1, 1941, was 91,442, compared 
with 82,277 on July 1. This includes 
1,594 holding airline transport pilot 
certificates, 14,092 commercial, 345 lim- 
ited commercial, and 75,411 private pilot 
certificates. 

Totals in the corresponding categories 
as of July 1 were: 1,510 airline trans- 
port, 12,583 commercial, 421 limited com- 
mercial, and 67,763 private. The Octo- 
ber 1 total inckudes 3,253 women pilots, 
divided as follows: 190 commercial, 13 
limited commercial, and 3,050 private. 
Of the 154 certificated glider pilots, two 
were women. 

California increased its lead in num- 
ber of certificated pilots, with a total of 
10,849 in October, as against 9,965 in 
July. New York was second with 6,970, 
as against 5,765 in July, while Texas 
ran a close third, with 6,077 in October 
and 5,493 at mid-year. 

There also was a gain in the number 
of certificated aircraft, the survey in- 
dicates. Aircraft registered in the 
United States as of October 1 totaled 
23,496. On July 1 the total was 22,025. 
The number of uncertificated aircraft 
decreased from 498 on July 1 to 447 on 
October 1. The totals of both classes 
of aircraft were 23,943 in October, and 
22.523 in July. The 181 gliders recorded 
as of October 1 included 65 certificated 
and 116 uncertificated. As of July 1 
there were 161 gliders, 54 certificated 
and 107 uncertificated. 

The accompanying table gives a c6m- 
plete tabulation of certificated pilots 
and aircraft, by states, as of October 1. 
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during the month, their new addresses 


being as follows: 


Dr. John E. Geiew. 418 South Tilden, 
Grand Island, Neb - 

Dr. H. Valentine Wildman, 1075 Park 
Ave., New York. 

The following physicians are no 
longer making examinations for the 


Administration : 


Dr. Harold J. Cooper, Fresno, Calif. 

Dr. Byron M. Merkel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Arthur T. Whitney, Houlton, Maine. 

Dr. Youbert T. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Phil Bassett, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Jesse L. Wagner, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. R. Gregory Magruder, Charlottesville. 
Va. 

AIRLINE MEDICAL ExAMINER—Dr. Youbert 
T. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Seconpary CPT Examinpr—Dr. Harold J. 
Cooper, Fresno, Calif. 
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South American Youths To Be Trained 
In U. S. as Pilots, Technicians 


Program Will Begin 
After First of Year 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has released details of a plan for in- 
creased cooperation among American 
Republics which will bring young men 
from below the Rio Grande to be trained 
as pilots and aviation technicians in the 
United States, beginning shortly after 
the first of the year. 

The program will be under the spon- 
sorship of an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee and the courses offered will vary 
in length from 6 months to 2 years. It 
calls for the initial training of 275 pilots, 
18 aeronautical administrative engi- 
neers, 87 instructor mechanics, and 120 
airplane service mechanics, each pledged 
in advance to a career in commercial 
aviation. 

The committee, known as the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Technical Avi- 
ation Training for Citizens of the Latin 
American Republics, consists of William 
Barclay Harding, Vice President, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, also repre- 
senting Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; Thomas E. Burke, Chief, Inter- 
national Communications Division, 
State Department; Major Eugene E. 
Gillespie, Air Corps, War Department, 
also representing Navy Department; G. 
Grant Mason, Member, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. 

Pilot training will be under the su- 
pervision of the Army Air Corps and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The 75 Army trainees will take the regu- 
lar Air Corps Training, with the excep- 
tion of military subjects, while the 200 
C. A. A. trainees will learn flying at 
approved certificated schools which have 
trained more than 60,000 United States 
youths in less than 8 years. The 
C. A. A. will also carry out all the me- 
chanic training in a similar fashion. 

Selection boards will be set up in each 
country to consider applicants and 
award scholarships on a competitive 
basis. Applicants are to be apportioned 
among the 20 republics, taking into con- 
sideration the needs of each for trained 
personnel. They must be between the 
ages of 21 and 35. Army trainees must 
be single, but marriage will constitute 
no bar to those seeking C. A. A. train- 
ing: However, subsistence and trans- 
portation will not be provided for wives 
or other dependents, not will any com- 
pensation in the nature of salary be paid 
to any trainees. 

“These young men will help strengthen 
the ties of friendship already binding 
the Americas,” General Connolly said, 
in making the announcement. “Those 
who successfully complete the various 
courses will return to their own coun- 
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tries equipped to enter employment in 
civil life directly in the field of avia- 
tion, or with some of the commercial 
activities which are becoming more and 
more interwoven with the rapidly grow- 
ing aviation industry, and will possess 
the knowledge and skills enabling them 
to become airline copilots ; to give proper 
flight instruction ; to supervise the main- 
tenance and repair of aircraft and en- 
gines, or to direct schools devoted to the 
training of aviation mechanics. As a 
result the domestic and international air 
transport services throughout the hemi- 
sphere will expand and become more 
homogeneous. 

“This is a concrete example of what 
the overworked term ‘good neighbor’ can 
really mean.” 
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CAR Amendments 
In Simplified Form 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced that the amendments to the 
Civil Air Regulations will be printed in 
a new form that will enable them to be 
easily interleaved in the existing Regu- 
lations. This procedure, now in effect, 
will eliminate the necessity of making 
handwritten corrections. 

The new pages will be colored blue to 
distinguish them, and each amendment 
will be printed separately. The number- 
ing of amendments will be revised so 
that no amendment will affect more than 
one part of the Regulations. In the past 
one amendment number was assigned 
to a draft which included amendments 
affecting several different sections and 
parts of the Civil Air Regulations. The 
new numbering system will make it 
possible to tell at a glance the particular 
part of the Civil Air Regulations to 
which any amendnient relates, and also 
enable those interested to make a very 
easy check on the completeness of their 
set of amendments. 

Lists of amendments currently in 
force are published in the Crvit ArERo- 
NAUTICS JOURNAL and WEEKLY NOTICE TO 
AIRMEN. In addition the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will issue summarized 
lists at intervals, serving as up-to-date 
tables of contents for the Regulations 
as amended. Such lists will be circu- 
lated to the industry, in the same man- 
ner employed for the distribution of 
individual amendments as they are 
adopted. Upon issuance of new editions 
of the various parts of the regulations, 
the amendments will be included in the 
new printing, and the numbering of any 
further amendments for that part will 
again start from No. 1. The amend- 
ment sheets will be punched to match 
the punching of the bound parts. 


Mason Cites U. S. Aid 
In Latin American 
Aviation Growth 


“Pan Americanism and aviation go 
hand in hand,’ G. Grant Mason, Jr., 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
said in a recent address delivered on 
Pan American and Aviation Day at the 
Mountain State Forest Festival, Elkins, 
W. Va. 

“Planes for defense are so much in 
the forefront of our thoughts that some 
of us forget how vital a part the non- 
military plane is playing,” he stated. 
“On the wings of commercial air trans- 
portation we are maintaining our com- 
munications with the whole of Pan 
America. But, we are going further— 
we are giving practical and effective help 
that daily adds to the security we all 
must have. 

Referring to the German penetration 
of the South American field of air trans- 
portation, Mr. Mason contrasted the 
Nazi’s opposition to nationalization of 
airlines by individual countries to the 
United States’ active cooperation in this 
respect. 

“Besides helping the newly established 
national services to acquire American 
equipment and other assistance,’ he 
said, “we are ready to help them build up 
a reservoir of skilled pilots and mechan- 
ics among their own citizens.” 

The elimination of German airlines 
operated in Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Ecuador reduces the total routes 
under German operation in South 
America by over 11,000 miles, Mr. 
Mason pointed out, adding that “the 
United States is prepared to assist 
other countries in eliminating Axis 
airlines and replacing them, without 
disruption to their communications, by 
permanent national airlines, which we 
will help nurture through their early 
growth with financial and technical 
assistance.” 





New Aeronautical Publications 


Among recent Government publica- 
tions dealing with the subject of 
areonautics are the following: 


ARMY REGULATIONS 95-5—ARMy AIR FORCES ; 
general provisions; June 20, 1941; super- 
sedes AR 95-5, June 8, 1940. Three pages. 
Price 5 cents. Classification number 
W 1.6/1: 95-5. 

ARMY REGULATIONS 95-60—ArIrR CorRPS ; aero- 
nautical ratings, flying officers and com- 
mand of flying units. April 24, 1941. 

Two pages. Price 5 cents. Classification 
number W 1.6/1: 95—60. 

ARMY—TECHNICAL MANUAL 1-220; aerial pho- 
tography. July 8, 1941; supersedes TM 
2170-6, Oct. 15, 1938. 66 pages illustrated. 


Price 15 cents. Classification number 
W 1.35: 1-220. 
When ordering these publications, 


send remittance by postal money order, 
express order, coupons, or check to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Always give title, issuing office, or clas- 
sification number when listed. 
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Board Order Sets 
Mail Pay Rates 
For All American 


Mail pay rates for All American Avia- 
tion, Inc., which operates pick-up and 
delivery mail and express services to 
a number of points in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and New 
York, are established in an order issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
company, which has been operating since 
August 12, 1940, under a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued 
by the Board and which had previously 
conducted an experimental operation 
during the year ending May 13, 1940, is 
the first, and up to this time, the only 
carrier operating pick-up and delivery 
services by air. By special devices, 
these planes pick up and drop off mail 
while in flight. 

In its opinion, the Board said: “This 
service is still in an early stage of com- 
mercial evolution. Although a _ full 
year’s operation has been completed, the 
service has not yet developed to the ex- 
tent that a true indication of its ulti- 
mate value is presented. It is obvious 
that the major portion of petitioner's 
revenues must be derived from mail pay 
which currently will substantially ex- 
ceed the postal revenues attributable 
to the service.” 

Two separate rates were set by the 
Board, as follows: 

(1) For the period beginning August 
12, 1940, the date of inauguration of 
service over Route No. 49, and terminat- 
ing August 31, 1941, a base rate of 46 
cents per airplane mile; 

(2) On and after September 1, 1941, 
a base rate of 40 cents per airplane mile. 

The Board pointed out that if, at some 
future time, the Post Office Department 
should provide all messenger service 
necessary for the transportation of mail 
on Route No. 49, the above base rate ap- 
plicable on and after September 1, 1941, 
shall, as of the effective date of pro- 
vision of such messenger service by the 
Post Office Department, be reduced in 
the amount of 3.40 cents per airplane 
mile, resulting in a base rate of 36.6 
cents per airplane mile. 


2S 


Alternate Route Use 
Authorized by Board 


In order to protect air transport serv- 
ice over certain parts of the States of 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia during the 
period of army maneuvers to be held 
from approximately November 14 to 30, 
1941, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
issued a special regulation permitting 
operation over temporary alternate 
routes between October 14 and Decem- 
ber 1. 

The Board stated that its action was 
taken to prevent hazards that would 
arise from the army’s intention to carry 
out extensive day and night aerial op- 
erations. The extra month was allowed 
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the airlines in order that they might 
comply with the Civil Air Regulations 
which require that pilots and aircraft 
dispatchers must demonstrate route 
competency and that certain air naviga- 
tion facilities must be available. 

The air carriers affected are Eastern 
Airlines and Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. The temporary routes will be as 
follows: 

1. Washington, D. C., or Richmond, 
Va., or both, to Charleston, S. C., via 
Norfolk, Va., and Wilmington, N. C. 

2. Washington, D. C., or Richmond, 
Va., or both, to Atlanta, Ga., via Roa- 
noke, Va., and Knoxville, Tenn. 

3. Charleston, 8. C., to Atlanta, Ga., 
via Alma, Ga., or Macon, Ga., or both. 

4. Norfolk, Va., to Knoxville, Tenn., 
via Richmond, Va., and Roanoke, Va. 

The text of this regulation may be 
found on page 283. 
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E. A. L. Consolidation 
Authorized by Board 


Hastern Air Lines’ service between 
New York, N. Y., and Brownsville, Tex., 
and between New York, N. Y., and San 
Antonio, Tex., will in the future be over 
one continuous route as a result of an 
order issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which authorized the consolida- 
tion of the carrier’s routes Nos. 5, 20, 
and 42. 

In its opinion the Board pointed out 
that service over the three routes has 
been conducted as a continuous opera- 
tion and stated that the consolidation 
would eliminate rehandling of through 
mail at the former terminal points of 
New Orleans, La., and Houston, Tex., 
and would avoid the necessity of can- 
cellation of flights between New York, 
N. Y., and Brownsville, and New York 
and San Antonio when these former 
route terminals are closed in by bad 
weather conditions. 

Route No. 5 extended between the co- 
terminal points of New York and 
Newark, N. J., the intermediate points 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, and Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C., At- 
lanta and Columbus, Ga., Birmingham, 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., and the 
terminal point New Orleans, La. Route 
No. 20 extended between the terminal 
point New Orleans, La., the inter- 
mediate points Baton Rouge, La., and 
Beaumont, Tex., and the terminal point, 
Houston, Tex. Route 42 extended be- 
tween the terminal point Houston, Tex., 
the intermediate point Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and the terminal point San 
Antonio, Tex. 


SPAB Approves 
Construction of 
228 Airliners 


Commercial Transport 
Planes Provided for 
In 18-Month Program 


Acting with the approval of the War 
Department and the aircraft branch of 
the Office of Production Management, 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board has approved a program under 
which aircraft manufacturers may ac- 
cept civil orders for the construction 
of commercial transport planes. 

Covering the 18-month period begin- 
ning January 1, 1942, the program pro- 
vides for the construction and delivery 
of 156 DC-3’s, 52 Lockheed Lodestars, 
and 20 DC-4’s. 

Construction and delivery of the 
planes is subject to the following pro- 
visions: if the Army needs the planes 
on their completion it may have them; 
if while they are being built their con- 
struction interferes in any way with 
the construction of Army planes or 
other goods for the Army, the Army or- 
ders are to have the right-of-way. In 
addition, the planes will be built with 
special reinforced flooring and with 
wide doors so that they may be imme- 
diately adapted to use as military trans- 
port planes in case of need. 

Construction and delivery throughout 
is made subject to the approval of the 
Joint Aircraft Committee. 
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United Routes 1, 12 
To Be Combined 


In a recent order, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board authorized the consolidation 
of United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration’s routes Nos. 1 and 12. This 
consolidation, the Board stated, will 
tend to alleviate some of the operating 
difficulties occasioned by weather and 
terrain in the vicinity of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, with the consequent speeding up 
of mail and passenger service to the 
northwest. 

Route 1 extends from New York, via 
Chicago, Salt Lake City, and other in- 
termediate points, to Oakland and San 
Francisco. Route 12 extends from Salt 


(See Unirep Routes, page 277) * 
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13 Safety Rules 
Listed in Bulletin 
For Air Students 


Thirteen safety rules for air students 


to observe are listed in a recent safety 
bulletin issued by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Leading the list is the ad- 
vice to know and obey Civil Air Traffic 
Regulations. Full text of the bulletin 
follows: 


Bulletin to Air Students 


For Longer Life and Better Tech- 
nique, Observe This Check List of 13 
Simple Safety Rules! 

1. Know and Obey Civil Air Traffic 
Regulations. 

2. Believe Your Instructor. 

. Fasten Your Seat Belt. 
Check Fuel Supply Before Taking 


& co 


Off. 

5. Check Controls Before Taking Off. 

6. Be On The Alert For Other Traffic. 
Climb Sensibly. 
. Land Straight Ahead If Engine 
Fails At Low Altitude. 

9. Avoid Flat Turns. 

10. Maintain More Than Just Enough 
Flying Speed. 

11. Never Stretch Your Glide. 

12. Turn Back or Land When 
Weather Is Doubtful. 

13. Go Around Again If Your Ap- 
proach Is Too High. 


Fly Like A Veteran 
[INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT REPORTS] 


aon 


Loses Control During Turn at 
Low Altitude 


In an accident near Tallulah, La., on 
August 2, 1940, the pilot, Raymond Clu- 
verius, was fatally injured and the air- 
plane was destroyed by fire. 

Cluverius held a commercial pilot cer- 
tificate with 1 Land, 2S Land, and in- 
structor qualifications. The airplane 
involved was a Travelair, Model 4000. 

Subsequent investigation disclosed 
that the pilot took off from the Tallulah 
Airport about 5:30 p. m. and flew to an 
open field about 13 miles distant, where 
he landed. This field adjoins a cotton 
field that he had been assigned to dust. 
After loading the dust to be used, the 
pilot took off and commenced opera- 
tions. Two trips across the field were 
completed, and the pilot was making a 
left turn to return across the field in a 
west-east direction when the left wing 
tip struck the ground during the turn. 
The plane cartwheeled over its nose and 
skidded forward in an inverted position 
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for about 75 yards. The wreckage 
caught fire and burned. The pilot suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself from the 
wreckage, but succumbed a short time 
later. 

Ground witnesses state that the hop- 
per-dusting regulator was releasing in- 
sufficient dust during the first two trips 
across the field. It is indicated that the 
pilot’s attention became diverted during 
the turn from flying the airplane to 
manipulating the hopper regulator ad- 
justment in the cockpit. 

Probable cause.—Failure of the pilot 
to maintain control of the airplane dur- 
ing a turn at an extremely low altitude. 

Contributing factor.—Pilot’s attention 
was diverted during crop-dusting opera- 
tion. 


Stall During Forced Landing 


On July 29, 1939, Everett C. Lunn, 
pilot, and Eddie Edel, passenger, were 
seriously injured in an accident near 
Judyville, Ind. The pilot held a solo 
pilot certificate with 2S Land rating and 
had about 100 hours solo flight time, ap- 
proximately 50 hours of which had been 
logged on 28 aircraft. The aircraft, a 
Bird, Model BK, received major damage. 

Pilot Lunn, accompanied by his pas- 
senger, was flying cross-country at an 
altitude of about 1,500 feet near Judy- 
ville when the engine started misfiring 
and lost power. As the plane descended 
the pilot attempted to stretch the glide 
in order to clear a fence bordering the 
field on which he intended to land. The 
aircraft stalled at an altitude between 
30 and 40 feet and fell off to the ground 
on its nose. 

The pilot stated that although the 
fuel supply was sufficient, the engine 
operated as though it were running out 
of gasoline. 

Probable cause.—Aircraft was stalled 
at low altitude. 

Contributing factor—Precautionary 
landing due to malfunctioning of engine. 


Failure in Low Altitude Stall 


An instructor’s failure to effect recov- 
ery, following a stall at low altitude, 
caused the crash in which two were 
killed near Waukesha, Wis., on Septem- 
ber 14, 1940. 

Commercial Pilot Joseph Mattioli, 
who had logged 403 hours flying experi- 
ence, was accompanied by Student Pilot 
Henry Kranich when he took off from 
the Waukesha Airport on an instruc- 
tional flight. Another pilot who took off 
shortly after Mattioli and who is the 
only known witness to the crash, states 
that the Mattioli aircraft, a Monoprep, 
powered by a 65-horsepower Velie M-5 
engine, had attained an altitude of ap- 
proximately 400 feet at a point about 


one-half mile north of the airport when 
it was observed to enter a climbing left 
turn. The aircraft stalled during the 
turn and fell off into a steep dive that 
continued until it struck the ground. 
Both the pilot and student were fatally 
injured. 

An examination of the wreckage failed 
to reveal any indication that a struc- 
tural or control system failure had oc- 
curred prior to impact with the ground. 
Both safety belts had been properly fas- 
tened and both were broken by the force 
of the impact. 

Probable cause.—Failure of the in- 
structor to effect recovery following a 
stall at low altitude. 


Aircraft Hits Trees in Night 
Landing 


Pilot Eugene R. Trombley and his 
two passengers, John H, Connor and 
Charles F. Murphy, were seriously in- 
jured in an accident near Willmar Air- 
port, Willmar, Minn., on October 17, 
1940. 

Trombley held a private pilot certifi- 
cate with 1 Land and 2S Land ratings 
and had logged 112 hours solo flying 
time, 72 hours and 55 minutes of which 
had been flown during the preceding 
90 days. The aircraft, a Fairchild, 
Model 24-E-K, received major damage. 

Pilot Trombley with his two passen- 
gers took off from Milbank, S. Dak., 
about 4:45 p. m., on a cross-country 
flight to Minneapolis, Minn. Darkness 
descended when the flight was in the vi- 
cinity of the Willmar Airport, and the 
pilot, seeing the revolving beacon and 
boundary lights, decided to land for the 
night. He circled the airport to the 
left and was making a landing approach 
when the aircraft struck the tops of 
some trees and dived to the ground nose 
first. 

Investigation failed to reveal any 
structural failure or malfunctioning of 
the control system or engine. The air- 
craft was not equipped with landing 
lights. The trees which the aircraft 
struck extended about 70 feet above the 
level of the airport but were located ap- 
proximately one-half mile northwest of 
the airport. The pilot’s log book 
showed only 9% hours night flying time 
and the pilot never landed on the Will- 
mar Airport. - 

Probable cause.—Failure of pilot to 
avoid obstruction while making a night 
landing. 

Contributing factor.—Pilot’s lack of 
experience in night flying. 


2 A 


Recognized Dealers 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
announced the addition of the following 
to the list of dealers authorized to sell 
charts: 

Roy Paris, 132 South Washington Street, 
Ardmore, Okla.—supersedes Airmen’s Specialty 
Company, recognized dealer formerly at Ard- 
more, Okla. 
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Revision Proposed 
For CAR Part 24 


A proposed revision of Part 24 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, MECHANIC CER- 
TIFICATES, has been drafted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for submis- 
sion to the Civil Aeronautics Board. It 
is aimed at providing “a rationalized 
basis” for certificating aviation me- 
chanics. 

Prior to final submission to the Board, 
however, the C. A. A. has sought the 
comments of persons affected. Drafts of 
the revised regulations and of Civil 
Aeronautics Manual 24, which explains 
the regulations, have been distributed. 
Copies may be obtained from the Publi- 
eations and Statistics Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by requesting Safety Regula- 
tion Release No. 67. 

The revision has been considered nec- 
essary in order that the regulations may 
keep pace with the complexity of the 
industry. It is intended td provide 
grades commensurate with the exper- 
ience and ability of the mechanics and 
to recognize specialists heretofore not 
eligible for mechanic certificates. The 
proposed regulations will not restrict the 
privileges of present holders of mechanic 
certificates in regard to operations they 
are now capable of performing, but will 
provide additional privileges to those of 
superior experience and ability. 

The provisions for certification of 
parachute riggers and the regulation of 
parachute rigging have been omitted 
from Part 24 and will appear in a pro- 
posed new Part 25. 
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United Routes 


(Continued from page 275) 
Lake City to Seattle, Portland, and 
Spokane, via Boise, Idaho, and other 
intermediate points. 

The consolidated operation will be 
known as route No. 1, and will extend 
between the coterminal points, New 
York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., the in- 
termediate points, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Allentown, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, 
Chicago, Ill., Moline, Ill, Iowa City, 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., 
Lincoln, Nebr., Grand Island, Nebr., 
North Platte, Nebr., Denver, Colo., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Rock Spring, Wyo., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and (a) beyond 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the intermediate 
points Elko, Nev., Reno, Nev., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and San Francisco, Calif., 
and the terminal point, Oakland, Calif. ; 
and (b) beyond Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the intermediate points, Boise, Idaho, 
Pendleton, Oreg., Portland, Oreg., and 
Tacoma, Wash., and the terminal point, 
Seattle, Wash.; and between the inter- 
mediate point, Pendleton, Oreg., the in- 
termediate point, Walla Walla, Wash., 
and the terminal point, Spokane, Wash. 
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Safety Record 


(Continued from page 269) 
by which more than 58,000 new pilots 
have been produced. 
Accidents Tabulated 


Following is a tabulation of accidents 
in the summer session: 


Enrollment : 
Elementary college____---- 8, 642 
Elementary noncollege__-- 797 
EE 3, 193 
Cross-country..............-. 1, 509 
Cross-country noncollege__ 180 
Instructor college____--_-- 1, 517 
Instructor noncollege____-~ 180 
16, 018 
Total accidents reported_____-__-_ 68 
(1) Accidents involving no 
personal injuries _____ 60 
Students involved*’_ 70 
Instructors in- 
WOIUGS neice 22 
92 


(2) Accidents involving mi- 
nor injuries to person- 


Ree aa 4 
Students involved. 2 
Instructors in- 

VOrVed 2.5.55 
6 
(3) Accidents involving hos- 

pitalisation............... 2 
Students involved. 2 
Instructors in- 

| ae 1 
3 
(4) Accidents involving  fa- 

Oe ee 2 
Students involved. 2 
Instructors in- 
a | 

3 


1 Includes 5 Cross-country accidents. 
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Army Cadets 


(Continued from page 269) 
made a total of 7,480 Elementary 
trainees. 

The Army had 1,066 Secondary 
trainees and the Navy 848 on September 
1, while another 481 had been accepted 
by the Army and 278 by the Navy. The 
total for Secondary students was 2,673. 


Graduations and Enrollments 


During the year ended June 30, 1941, 
there were 52,084 graduations from the 
controlled courses of the C. P..T. P. 
Total enrollment in all courses during 
the year was 65,343, and at the end of 
the year 4,592 individuals still were in 
training. 

The session of the Program which is 
in progress at the present time offers 
four courses—Elementary, Secondary, 
Cross-country, and Instructor. In- 
struction offered includes the following: 
Elementary—72 hours of ground in- 


Board Issues Report 
On Wichita Accident 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has is- 
sued its report on the collision of two 
air carrier aircraft at the Wichita 
(Kansas) Municipal Airport on June 1. 
The accident involved Braniff Airway’s 
Flight 2, operating between Brownsville 
and Chicago, and Transcontinental & 
Western’s Flight 6, operating between 
New York and Los Angeles. The acci- 
dent resulted in major damage to both 
aircraft, but none of the passengers and 
crews were injured. 

Probable cause of the collision, the 
Board said, “was the action of the cap- 
tain of Braniff Flight 2 in remaining in 
the take-off area of the airport for an 
abnormal length of time without re- 
questing the Braniff ground station to 
inform TWA that he had not yet 
taken off.” 

Contributing factors, according to the 
report, included the following: 

“1. Failure of Braniff ground person- 
nel to observe the movements of Braniff 
Flight 2 after leaving the ramp and in- 
form TWA personnel that Flight 2 had 
not taken off. 

“2. Failure of TWA ground personnel 
to ascertain definitely whether or not 
Braniff Flight 2 had taken off, and dis- 
covering that it had not done so advise 
the captain of TWA Flight 6. 

“3. Failure of Braniff and TWA to 
establish an adequate procedure where- 
by ground personnel at Wichita would 
consult with each other so as to coordi- 
nate flight activities in the Wichita area. 

“4. The ease with which a white tail 
light of the type required by the Civil 
Air Regulations may be confused with 
the variety of white lights on the 
ground.” 


el 


Wind Shift 


(Continued from page 271) 
their airports, since local effects may 
cause some variation from the general 
rules. All pilots should be instructed as 
to the dangers of landing at an airport 
through a wind-shift. Schedules should 
be arranged so that cross-country flights 
are delayed or local flights grounded 
when the wind-shift of strong or ques- 
tionable intensity is expected to cross 
the airport at or near schedule time of 
landing. Control tower operators, 
weather observers, dispatchers, station 
agents, airport managers and pilots 
should be on alert to report approaching 
wind shifts to pilots in the air as well 
as on interphone and teletype circuits. 





struction and 35 to 45 hours of flight 
instruction; Secondary—108 hours of 
ground instruction and 40 to 50 hours of 
flight instruction; Cross-country—108 
hours of ground instruction and 45 to 50 
hours of cross-country (day and night) 
flight training ; and Instructor—72 hours 
of ground instruction and 40 to 50 hours 
of flight training. 
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Aviation Gasoline Problem Growing 
More Serious, Ickes Tells Senators 


Cites Need for Greater 
Refining Capacity 


The problem of aviation gasoline is 
looming larger and larger on the hori- 
zon, Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for National Defense, stated re- 
cently before the United States Senate 
special committee to investigate gasoline 
and fuel oil shortages. 

He warned that the nation is facing a 
refining bottleneck and that foreign and 
domestic orders exceed the supply. 
Foreign demand in September for 100- 
octane, he said, was equal to our entire 
American production for that month. 
Following is Mr. Ickes’ statement, in 
part: 

“Now, so far, we have been talking 
principally about transportation difficul- 
ties, in providing ordinary civilian prod- 
ucts. That is only one phase of the 
broad, complex picture. Among the 
other problems, there is one, in particu- 
lar, that is looming larger and larger 
on the horizon—the problem of aviation 
gasoline. 

“Our capacity for producing 100-oc- 
tane aviation gasoline is 40,000 barrels 
a day—the largest capacity in the 
world. But we are coping with the 
problem of supplying as many as 
120,000 barrels a day—exactly three 
times the capacity of this country to 
produce today. 

“On top of our own needs, we have 
suddenly had to supply huge amounts of 
aviation gasoline in dur role as the ar- 
senal of democracy. These orders, to- 
gether with our own requirements, have 
outstrinped our capacity. We are draw- 
ing too heavily upon our reserves, Like- 
wise, we do not have sufficient capacity 
for producing the blending agents which 
must be used in manufacturing 100- 
octane gasoline. 

Warned Industry 

“T have warned the industry that it 
must greatly increase its 100-octane ca- 
pacity quickly. We are working with 
the industry and with Secretary Jones 
and the Defense Plant Corporation to 
evolve a program to construct new re- 
fineries for 100-octane. We are also 
seeking a better control of purchases. 
But new plants take many months to 
erect. Meanwhile, we must have gaso- 
line. Mr. Davies told you that the Navy 
was having trouble in buying fuel oil for 
its ships and its shore stations. I am 
not happy to tell you that it also has en- 
countered difficulty in obtaining 100- 


278 


octane aviation gasoline. One week, 
when the United States Navy, acting as 
Lend-Lease purchasing agent, asked for 
bids for supplying 600,000 barrels of 
aviation gasoline for Lend-Lease pur- 
poses, it got no bids. 

“You see, here I am again timorously 
making predictions as to the future sup- 
ply and demand of gasoline. I do so 
to impress upon you that transportation 
is not the only bottleneck for petroleum, 
as some may have supposed. Foreign 
demand for September, for 100-octane, 
was equal to our entire American pro- 
duction for that month. Obviously we 
cannot begin to fill these orders for the 
nations fighting Hitler and still sup- 
ply our own needs. And if we don’t 
supply England and Russia, and others 
that are in our first line of defense, 
where will they get their 100-octane gas- 
oline? 

Near Total Capacity 


“Refineries east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are now operating at close to total 
capacity. Domestic orders are up. 
Foreign orders for many types of prod- 
ucts are up. How, with our refineries 
already operating within a few points 


(See GASOLINE, page 280) 











New Type Approvals 


(Approval numbers and dates of assignment 
in parenthesis) 


Type Certificates 
Appliances 


General, low pressure wheels, model SW-2, 
6.00—-6. Approved static load per wheel 1, 000 
Ibs. (144, 9-15-41) 


New Models Added to Old Type 
Approvals 


(Approval numbers and dates of approval 
of new models in parenthesis) 


Engines 

Aviation Manufacturing, Lycoming 0—350— 
A, 6 cyl. horizontal opposed air cooled, 150 
2,500 rpm at sea level pressure alti- 
tude. Incorporates automotive type generator 
and starter. (Type Certificate No. 227, 
9-17-41) 

Aircooled Motors, Franklin 4AC—176—BA2, 
4 cyl. horizontal opposed air cooled, 65 hp 
at 2,300 rpm at sea level pressure altitude. 
(Type Certificate No. 221, 9-30-41) 


Airworthiness Certificate Only, 
for Aircraft 
(Parks) a Sg Air 4000, 2 place open land 


biplane. Engin Lycoming R-680-B4. 
(2-560, 8-11-41} (Serial No. 1122 only) 











Defense Aviation 
Plant Expansion 
Totals $908,764,000 


Plant expansion projects in the air- 
craft industry through August 1 totaled 
308 with an estimated expenditure of 
$908,764,C00, according to an announce- 
ment by the Office of Production Man- 
agement. This represents the largest 
number of plant expansion projects for 
any industry under the defense pro- 
gram. 

During September the following firms 
engaged in aviation production were 
granted certificates of necessity in con- 
nection with the construction and ac- 
quisition of new plant and manufactur- 
ing facilities: 

Bendix Radio Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
dynamotors, band change motors, etc., 
essential to manufacture of aviation 
radio equipment, $20,000. 


Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit, 


Mich., aircraft engine bearings, small 
metal parts for aircraft engines, 
$133,000. 


The Langley Instrument and Machine 
Co., San Diego, Calif., airplane parts, 
$8,C00. 

The Waco Aircraft Co., 
aircraft and parts, $65,000. 

Wico Electric Co., West Springfield, 
Mass., aircraft magneto, parts for same, 
ard engineering service, $81,000. 

Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
forgings for airplanes, aircraft pro- 
peller assemblies, $1,088,000. 

Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, 
Ine., Tuscaloosa, Ala., flying instruc- 
tions, primary flying, $1,000. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. (Julien P. 
Fries and Sons), Baltimore, Md., oxygen 
regulators, indicating systems, etc., 
$14,000. 

3endix Aviation Ltd. Burbank, 
Calif., control systems and component 
parts, landing gear mechanisms, 
$12, 

Boeing Aircraft Co., 
aircraft, $3,000,000. 

Colgate-Larsen Aircraft Co., Ince., 
Amityville, N. Y., airplane parts, 
$21,000. 

General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind., 
magnesium castings for Allison engines, 
$754,000. 

National Aircraft Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., airplane parts and 
tools therefor, $25,000. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I., N. ¥., airplanes, $7,000. 

Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
planes and spare parts, $35,000. 

Sperry Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
torpedo directors, compasses, hydraulic 
controls, $7,000. 

Staley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ind., aeroplane and tank engine stands, 
$9,000. 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn., aircraft engines and parts, 
$2,264,000. 


Troy, Ohio, 


Seattle, Wash., 
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Servicemen Programs 
Completed Reach 69 


Eighteen more airports completed 
their Airport Ground Servicemen’s 
Training Program during October, ac- 
cording to the United States Office of 
Education. This brings to 69 the total 
number of completed programs. Fol- 
lowing are the airports which com- 
pleted their courses during October :, 

Waterville Municipal Airport, Water- 
ville, Maine; Indianapolis Municipal 
Airport, Indianapolis, Ind.; Portland 
Municipal Airport, Portland, Maine; 
Worcester-Grafton Airport, Worcester, 
Mass.; Rochester Municipal Airport, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Syracuse Municipal 
Airport, Syracuse, N. Y.; Burlington 
Municipal Airport, Burlington, Vt.; 
Theodore Francis Green Airport, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Tuskegee Institute Airport, 
Tuskegee, Ala.; Lunken Airport, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Barnes-Westfield Munici- 
pal Airport, Westfield, Mass.; Peter O. 
Knight Airport, Tampa, Fla.; Houston 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Tex. ; ; Utica 
Municipal Airport, Utica, N. Y.; Omaha 
Municipal Airport, Omaha, Nebr. ; New 
Orleans Municipal Airport, New Or- 
leans, La.; Adams Field, Little Rock, 
Ark. ; Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
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Aeronautical Charts 


During September the following new 
editions of aeronautical charts were is- 
sued by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Pilots are warned 
that the previous editions of the same 
charts are canceled and now are 
obsolete. 

Regional and direction-finding (DF) 
charts are sold for 40 cents each, while 
sectional charts are 25 cents each. On 
orders grossing $10 or more, a 3344 per- 
cent discount is allowed. Copies of these 
charts may be obtained from the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., 
and from recognized dealers at major 
cities and airports. 


New Edition of Aeronautical Planning 


Chart 


30606. September 1941. Size, 27 by 40 
inches. Scale, 1: 500,000. Price, 40 cents. 
Covers the entire United States and has been 
revised to show the limits of civil airways. 


New Editions of Alaskan Aeronautical 
Charts 

Porcupine River.—August 1941. Size. 20 by 
31 inches. Located in me 66°30’—70°30’ 
N., longitude 132°—150° an area of about 
158,000 square miles. This chart completes 
the Alaskan series of eight charts. Lighto- 
graphed in six colors, it shows names of topo- 
graphic features in black ; contours in brown ; 
roads and trails in purple ; water areas in 
blue; airports, isogonic lines ; and radio fa- 
cilities in red; and land areas in buff. 

St, Elias.—September 1941. Scale, 1 : 100,- 
000. Size, 23 by 30 inches. Located in lati- 
tate 57°40’-62°40’ N., longitude 133°-147° 

W., an area of about 129,000 square miles. 
Civil airways added. 


New Editions of Sectional Aeronau- 


tical Charts 


Detroit.—September 1941. Size, 20 by 41 
inches. Located in latitude 42°-44° N., longi- 
tude 78°-84° W., an area of about 49,000 
square miles. Canadian civil airways and 
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Saginaw radio range added and southeast 
leg of Windsor range realigned. 

Milwaukee.—September 1941. Size, 
40 inches. Located in latitude 42°-4 
longitude 84°-—90° W., an area of about 49, 008 
square miles. 3attle Creek, Saginaw, and 
Madison radio ranges added, and Rockford 
radio range realigned. : 

Nashville-—September 1941. Size, 20 by 44 
inches. Located in latitude 36°-38° N., longi- 
tude 84°-90° W., an area of about 53,000 
square miles. Includes an accumulation of 
changes since the last edition, and realign- 
ment of radio ranges at Nashville and Smith 
Grove. 

Salt Lake City.—September 1941. Size, 20 
by 41 inches. Located in latitude 40°-42° N., 
longitude 108°—114° W.. an area of about 51,- 
000 square miles. Civil airways and Ogden 
radio range added, and Fort Bridges radio 
range realigned. 


20 by 
4° 
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Airport Projects Approved 


In accordance with the provisions of 
section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
has issued certificates of air navigation 
facility necessity, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in the opera- 
tion of the following projects: 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Municipal Airport 
(WPA 


tenting aelahagis eb asagisiadpieinaeinaas $27, 845 
Gadsden, Munici pal Airport 
2 | ee esse 137, 414 
COLORADO 


Denver, hee unieipal Airport 
2 | EE Eee 6, 435 
Fort Collins. Cc wiezado State Col- 
lege Airport (WPA)-_------_-- 5,191 
saan 
Sanford, M My " icipal Airport 
eS | eee 205, 692 
IOWA 
Iowa City, Municipal Airport 
i | PRR OEE eee 34, 216 
KANSAS 
El Dorado, Municipal Airport 
| | eee ee 22, 332. 84 
Wichita, Municipal Airport 
ED ers acisibniennininsinsianenaent 31, 403 
MAINE 
Belfast, Municipal Airport 
| a EE 333, 590 
Houlton, Municipal Airport 
I Enncctnitvinenninianniennantiees 174, 206 
Presque Isle, eee Airport 
CE (ESA 239, 895 
Princeton, Pr i nceton Airport 
CARED ccscitsstcsisicoentabiieiincipeingsilauieite 292, 070 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hyannis, Municipal Airport 
i,j | ARERR eats Teh 94, 055 
MISSISSIPPI 
Laurel, Municipal Airport (CAA— 
| eee ees 256, 696 
Topton, Lauderdale City Airport 
| CR 337, 661 
MONTANA 
Billings, Municipal Airport 
| 41, 564 
Great Falls, Municipal Airport 
| RE ES REM 10, 082 
NEW JERSEY 
ri City, Municipal Airport 
CURE cicneciinaennneiainanes 1, 391, 583 
NORTH CAROLINA 
bere Municipal Airport 
Ce ddeniticnmintnee 258, 394 
Rocky pty Rocky Mt. Airport 
(CAA-W alec it ab 453, 566 


Army Flier Splashes 
To Muddy Landing 
With Aid of C. A. A. 


An Army flier who recently brought 
his plane down on a_water-soaked 
emergency landing field, supposedly too 
small for his medium bomber, expressed 
praise for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s airways system and for 
C. A. A. employes at the Kirksville, 
Mo., communications station. 

Lt. Horne, of the Thirty-seventh 
Squadron from Pendelton Field, Oreg., 
was flying a B-25A from St. Louis when 
he encountered a severe thunderstorm. 
It was impossible to skirt the storm, 
which covered a 200-mile area. Since he 
was in contact with the airway’s radio, 
he asked where he could land. Informed 
that the emergency landing field at 
Kirksville was the nearest, he headed 
toward it. 

At the communications station near 
the field, R. L. Peterson, operator, sent 
a man aloft on the beacon tower to 
point in the direction of the plane’s 
sound when he heard it or to point at 
the plane when he saw it. Peterson 
remained on the ground and checked 
the plane’s position by compass, then 
radioed Horne directions for approach- 
ing the field. 

Eight inches of rain had fallen in 
the vicinity and there were from one 
to three inches of water standing on the 
field. Furthermore, the field was only 
a half mile long, whereas the plane 
needed a minimum runway of 3,000 
feet. Horne nevertheless decided to at- 
tempt it. Peterson advised him to land 
tail-heavy and use his brakes. As the 
*plane came in the first time, Peterson 
saw it was going to miss the field, so 
he sent it up again to circle several 
times. 

The next attempt was better. Horne 
brought the bomber down tail-heavy, 
breaking off the tail wheel. As he set 
the brakes the plane skidded across the 
drenched field, throwing up a muddy 
spray that hid the aircraft completely 
and digging two furrows that would 
have done justice to the most plow- 
minded Missouri mules. The plane came 
to a halt a scant few feet from the fence 
at the field’s edge. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown, Municipal Airport 
‘Cy aS) eee 902, 774 
WASHINGTON 
Yakima, County Airport (CAA-— 
(7 |) ene 208, 641 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling, Wheeling-O hio City 
Pe Ey |) eee 958, 236 
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U. S. Leadership 


(Continued from page 270) 


$550,000,000. Next year it is expected to 
exceed $3,000,000,000 and, owing to cur- 
tailment in automobile production, will 
probably rank second only to steel. 
Comparable increases are evident all 
along the line. For the entire year of 
1938, air lines carried 1,343,427 paid pas- 
sengers. This total was exceeded by a 
quarter of a million during the first half 
of 1941. It should be more than double 
the 1938 figure by the end of the year. 


Greater Employment 


The growth of aircraft manufacture 
is even more spectacular. On the first 
of January 1938, approximately 40,000 
workers were employed in building 
planes and engines. On January 1, 1941, 
there were 125,000 workers. Today 
there are 300,000. By Christmas the ex- 
pectation is that there will be 400,000. 

There has been an equally spectacular 
increase in the number of aircraft. In 
1938, there were only 9,732 certificated 
aircraft in the nation. Today that total 
is 22,025. 

Safety has shared the headlines. 
During the first nine months of the 1941 
calendar year air lines made the best 
safety record in their history for a com- 
parable period. The safety of the C. A. 
A. pilot-training program is attested by 
hard-boiled insurance companies that 
have reduced training premium costs on 
$3,000 worth of life insurance six suc- 
cessive times. The rate for student 
pilots before the C. A. A. program began 
was $35; it is now only $7, and the $7 
now covers $1,000 in hospitalization and 
accident insurance in addition to the 
$3,000 life. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s pilot-training program has also 
resulted in a huge increase in the num- 
ber of pilots. In 19388 there were only 
20,076 civilian pilots in the country. 
Today there are more than 87,000. By 
the end of this year the total should pass 
the 100,000 mark. 


How About Future? 


How far this is going to go in the 
future is any man’s guess, but I think® 
that I can safely say this—in the light 
of past predictions—any dreams we may 
have of the future will probably be ex- 
ceeded by the facts. When peace re- 
turns, London and Paris are going to be 
a sleeper-hop from New York. Provi- 
dence and the Orient will be only a few 
hours apart. There will be few places 
in this country where a family will not 
be able to week end by plane before the 
end of the flying forties. If they do not 
want to travel in transports, they will be 
able to travel in their own family sky 
ears. Airports will be trebled in num- 
ber, and hangars will be standard equip- 
ment at air-tourists camps. 

This calls for developmental activities, 
and you have only to look at a few fig- 
ures to see that development of aviation 
is what the public wants and expects. 
They don’t want it to be hamstrung. 
They want it to go full speed ahead. In 
1938 Congress appropriated some $10,- 
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000,000 for civil aviation—much of 
which was for regulation and naviga- 
tion maintenance. In fiscal 1942 it ap- 
propriated more than $157,000,000—most 
of which was for development. 

We have faced two major problems. 
One has been the problem of regulation 
and the other has been the problem of 
development. Congress, as many of you 
know, has made it mandatory that we 
carry on activities toward the develop- 
ment of civil aviation in the following 
words: “The Administrator is em- 
powered and directed to encourage and 
foster the development of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce * * *” I 
have quoted from section 301 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1988. Regulation has 
been mandatory since the beginning of 
Federal activities in the field of aviation. 


Possible Conclusions 


What has been the result of these 
activities? What conclusions may be 
drawn from them in looking toward the 
future? 

I believe that there is at least one that 
should prove of value. It is a conclu- 
sion which I have reached after care- 
fully studying the activities of the Ad- 
ministration in the last three years. It 
is this: Our future and the future of 
aviation lies in emphasizing develop- 
mental activities rather than regulatory 
activities. The more developments we 
ean put forward and complete, the bet- 
ter. The fewer regulations, the better. 

Let me cite some examples. Through 
our C. A. A. pilot-training program the 
number of pilots in this country has in- 
creased more than 400 percent in the 
last three years. Light airplane manu- 
facturers have benefited. Small-town 
airport operators have benefited. De- 
fense, which has drawn heavily upon 
Cc. A. A. graduates to keep ‘em flying, 
has benefited. And, needless to add, the 
industry as a whole—in all its phases— 
has benefited. What kind of activity is 
the pilot-training program? It is a de- 
velopmental activity. 

Boon to Civil Flying 

Again, take our airport program: 
Designed primarily to aid the military 
in the defense effort, it nevertheless 
has been and will continue to be a boon 
to civil flying in these United States. 
It has met with such immediate 
approval of both the industry and the 
public at large that Congressional appro- 
priations were raised from some $40,000,- 
000 last year to more than $100,000,000 
during the current twelve months. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
opposed to regulation. I believe that 
it deserves its proper place in the sun. 
Regulation is a necessity in the inter- 
est of safety. 

But I assure you, in the light of our 
experience, that if you want your work 
to become important and successful, put 
your emphasis on development, and 
don’t add more regulations, which may 
return to haunt you and to plague the 
industry. 

There are certain regulatory functions 
that can best be carried out by the states 
and should be so carried out. Local zon- 
ing problems, especially as they are re- 


lated to airports, should be handled by 
state officials familiar with the locales 
and terrains involved. As was pointed 
out recently by Mr. Oswald Ryan, mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, pub- 
lie utility wires bordering airports today 
constitute one of the greatest hazards to 
air transport flying. During 1939 and 
1940, air accidents owing to this hazard 
totaled 105. Here, if anywhere, is a 
problem which obviously comes within 
the domain of State regulatory bodies. 

But more important still is the de- 
velopmental side of the state picture. 
Here we find a task that carries with it 
all the glamour of aeronautics—a task 
which, promptly and properly accom- 
plished, will not only win the everlast- 
ing good will of everyone in aviation, but 
of the entire citizenry as well. 


Optimism Justified 


I recommend, then, that we all 
work together toward air-conditioning 
America. It is a prospect that we may 
all face with optimism. For the United 
States is the only country left in the 
world that has: greatly expanded its 
civilian aviation during the past few 
years. It is the only nation in the 
world where free enterprise can fly un- 
trammeled—and where civilian avia- 
tion is now firmly established as one 
of the most important parts of na- 
tional defense. In most other coun- 
tries of the world war or defense prep- 
arations have either greatly decreased 
or completely eliminated civil aviation. 
Here it has become indispensable. 

In our country civil aviation antici- 
pated defense needs and was ahead of 
the military forces in training pilots 
and in the preparation of airports and 
airways. 

The key to its success—to its 
growth—was not the regulation of to- 
talitarianism—it was the developmen- 
tal enterprise of democracy. 

Thus have we set the stage for fu- 
ture world leadership of aviation clear 
around the globe. A large order, in- 
deed. A job for democracy. A job that 
by working together can be done. 








Gasoline 


(Continued from page 278) 

of full capacity, are we going to fill 
our military orders? Military maneu- 
vers consume an enormous amount 
of gasoline. With tanks, planes, and 
motorized vehicles rolling off of the 
assembly lines, we are going to need 
even more enormous amounts of gaso- 
line as they get under motion. Yet we 
face a refining bottleneck. 


“We face another worrysome problem 


in production, where priorities already 
have made it diffecult for new wells to 
be opened and old ones to be kept pro- 
ducing. Steel for production is a prob- 
lem. This situation, too, presents some 
grave aspects. This is no simple prob- 
lem we are dealing with, gentlemen, and 
it grows more complex and widespread 
daily. We need understanding and 
help—all that we can get.” 
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ORDERS 


OrvER No. 1282 October 2, 1941 


Denied Eastern Air Lines, Inc., per- 
mission to inaugurate nonstop service 
between Chicago, Ill., and Atlanta, Ga., 
points on Route No. 10. 


ORDER No. 1283 October 3, 1941 


Suspended for 60 days private pilot 
certificate No. 38567, held by Bernanrd 
Malinoski, Holyoke, Mass., for piloting 
an aircraft on a civil airway carrying a 
passenger for hire in violation of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 


Orper No. 1284 October 3, 1941 


Suspended for 6 months private pilot 
certificate No. 38432-40, held by Cleo 
Leon Bateman, Tulsa, Okla., for piloting 
an aircraft on a civil airway carrying 
a passenger when the aircraft was of a 
weight and engine classification other 
than that for which he was rated, and 
other violations of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 


OrpverR No. 1285 October 3, 1941 
Suspended for 120 days, private pilot 
certificate No. 3501540, held by Robt. 
K. Estes, Ordway, Colo., for falsifying in 
his log book his flight time records in 
violation of the Civil Air Regulations. 


OrvEr No. 1286 


Suspended for a period of 6 months 
student pilot certificate No. S-—132913, 
held by Earl M. Gustafson, Marshfield, 
Wis., for giving instruction to a student 
pilot while he was uncertificated in vio- 
lation of the Civil Air Regulations. 


October 3, 1941 


ORDER No. 1287 October 3, 1941 


Suspended for 30 days private pilot 
certificate No. 87590-41, held by Marvin 
Marshall Sanger, Oroville, Wash., for 
earrying a passenger other than a cer- 
tificated instructor who occupied a 
control seat without the dual controls 
having been made inoperative, and other 
violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 


ORDER No. 1288 


Revoked private pilot certificate No. 
1425740, held by Edward M. Griffin, 
Eggertsville, N. Y., for piloting an air- 
craft over a congested area at an alti- 
tude of less than 1,000 feet in violation 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


October 3, 1941 
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OrpDER No. 1289 October 3, 1941 


Revoked student pilot certificate No. 
S-77730, held by Edward McLaughlin, 
Carlisle, Ark., for piloting an aircraft 
carrying a passenger other than a cer- 
tificated instructor and other violations 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


ORDER No. 12 October 3, 1941 


Suspended for 90 days private pilot 
certificate No. 65151-41, held by Lex 
Vernon Sorey, Alexandria, La., for pilot- 
ing an unlicensed aircraft on a civil 
airway for hire without holding a 
waiver for such operation and other 
violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 


OrDER No. 1291 October 3, 1941 


Authorized the temporary holding of 
certain interlocking relationships con- 
tained in the applications of Charles W. 
Van Horn and Railway Express Agency, 
Ine. 


OrvDER No. 1292 October 3, 1941 


Instituted proceeding to determine 
whether the public convenience and ne- 
cessity require air transportation to and 
from the City of Laredo, Tex., and con- 
solidated, it, for the purpose of hearing, 
with the application of American Air- 
lines, Inc., for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity between the 
terminal points El Paso, Tex., and Fort 
Worth-—Dallas, Tex., and Mexico City, 
Mexico. 


OrvER No. 1293 October 3, 1941 


Instituted a proceeding to determine 
whether the public convenience and ne- 
cessity require air transportation to and 
from the City of Eagle Pass, Tex., and 
consolidated it, for the purpose of hear- 
ing, with the application of American 
Airlines, Inc., for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, and the peti- 
tion of the City of Laredo, Tex., for 
air transportation service. 


OrpvER No. 1294 October 3, 1941 


Revoked student pilot certificate No. 
S-134401, held by William Herschel 
Townsend, Dallas, Tex., for piloting an 
aircraft on a civil airway carrying a 
passenger other than a certificated in- 
structor in violation of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


OrvDER No. 1295 October 4, 1941 


Revoked private pilot certificate No. 
40997, held by Ernest A. Williams, 


Graniteville, S. C., for piloting an air- 
craft carrying passengers for hire and 
other violations of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. (Opinion and order.) 


ORDER No, 1296 October 4, 1941 


Granted Canadian-Colonial Airways, 
Inc., permission to inaugurate nonstop 
service between Albany, N. Y., and Mon- 
treal, Canada, on October 4, 1941. 


ORDER No. 1297 October 7, 1941 


Denied motion of National Airlines, 
Inc., to strike the amendments to the 
application of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines Corporation for amendment of its 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity for Route No. 51. 


ORDER No. 1298 October 7, 1941 


Granted the application of Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., for amendment of its 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for Routes Nos. 5, 20, and 42 so 
as to consolidate said certificates into 
a single certificate. (Opinion and or- 
der—Docket No. 474.) 


ORDER No. 1299 October 9, 1941 


Authorized temporary suspension of 
service by American Airlines, Inc., at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., for a period of 90 
days from August 19, 1941. 


OrveER No. 1300 October 9, 1941 


Authorized temporary suspension of 
service by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Corporation at Clarksburg, W. Va., for a 
period of 90 days from September 1, 
1941. 


ORDER No. 1301 October 7, 1941 


Suspended for 30 days student pilot 
certificate No. S-69781, held by Edward 
J. Tobin, Syracuse, N. Y., for piloting an 
aircraft over a congested area at an al- 
titude of less than 1,000 feet in violation 
of the Civil Air Regulations. (Opinion 
and order.) 


OrveER No. 1302 October 10, 1941 


Revoked student pilot certificate No. 
51418, held by William Ivy James, At- 
lanta, Ga. for piloting an aircraft 
carrying a passenger other than a cer- 
tificated instructor, in violation of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

OrveER No. 1303 October 10, 1941 


Suspended for 60 days private pilot 
certificate No. 60629, held by William T. 
Weimer, Burlington, Iowa, for piloting 
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an aircraft carrying a passenger who 
occupied a control seat when the dual 
controls had not been made inoperative, 
in violation of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. Also suspended pilot’s privilege 
of carrying passengers until he passes 
flight test, after 60-day period. 


Orprer No. 1304 October 10, 1941 


Suspended for 45 days from Septem- 
ber 2 commercial pilot certificate No. 
142298, held by Richard A. Flood, Alex- 
andria, Va., for piloting an aircraft 
within an airspace reservation over 
Washington, D. C., in violation of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

October 10, 1941 

Approved a resolution of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America (Con- 
tract C. A. B. No. 187) governing 
airlines local and joint passenger tariff. 
October 10, 1941 
_ Approved cancellation of a resolution 
of the Air Traffic Conference of 
America (Contract C. A. B. No. 123) 
relating to notice of tariff changes. 


ORDER No. 1305 


ORDER No. 1306 


Orper No. 1307 October 13, 1941 


Granted the City of Hutchinson, 
Kans., permission to intervene in the 
applications of Continental Air Lines, 
Ine., United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 


Orpver No. 1308 October 14, 1941 


Adopted amended order changing date 
(from Aug. 19, 1941, to July 23, 1941) 
for commencement of suspension period 
of commercial pilot certificate No. 45793 
held by Ashley Raymond Rosson, Jr. 
(Previous order Serial No. 1194.) 


Orper No, 1309 October 14, 1941 


Granted Star Air Lines, Inc., permis- 
sion to intervene in the application of 
Western Air Lines, Inc., for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada, and Fairbanks-Nome- 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


Orver No. 1310 October 14, 1941 


Granted Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tion of Western Air Lines, Inc., for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing air transportation of 
persons, property, and mail between 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, and Fair- 
banks-None-Anchorage, Alaska. 


Orver No. 1311 October 14, 1941 


Granted Northwest Airlines, Inc., per- 
mission to intervene in the application 
of Western Air Lines, Inc., for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing air transportation of per- 
sons, property, and mail between Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, Canada, and Fairbanks- 
Nome-Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Opinions Available 


Four more opinions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are available in 
printed form as “advance sheets” 
issued prior to their publication in 
a bound volume. They are: 

Opinion No. 28, Docket No. 315, 
ACQUISITION OF MARQUETTE BY 
TWA; 

Opinion No. 29, Docket No. 31- 
401-B-1, WesTeRN AiR EXPRESS 
CORPORATION ET AL.—CERTIFICATE 
oF PuBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECES- 
SITY; 

Opinion No. 33, Docket No. 454, 
PaN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. ET 
AL.— MERGER ; 

Opinion No. 34, Docket No. 16—- 
406 (A)-1, Unrrep Arm LINES 
TRANSPORT CORPORATION—MAIL 
RATE PROCEEDING. 

Copies of these opinions may be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
5 cents each. As additional opin- 
ions become available in printed 
form notice will be carried in the 
Civit AERONAUTICS JOURNAL. When 
ordering include opinion serial num- 
ber, docket number, and title. 











OrveER No. 1312 October 14, 1941 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tion of Western Air Lines, Inc., for a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing air transportation of 
persons, property, and mail between 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, and Fair- 
banks-Nome-Anchorage, Alaska. 


ORDER No. 1313 October 14, 1941 


Granted Mirow Air Service permis- 
sion to intervene in the application of 
Western Air Lines, Inc., for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada, and Fairbanks-Nome- 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


OrpDER No. 1314 October 14, 1941 


Reissued the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity held by Inter- 
Island Airways, Limited, so as to reflect 
the change in corporate name to 
Hawaiian Airlines, Limited. 


OrDeER No. 1315 October 14, 1941 


Granted permission to various air- 
lines to appear as amici curiae in the 
proceeding to determine compensation 
for the transportation of mail by Ameri- 
ean Airlines, Inc. 


Regulations 


(Following is the text of Regulation 
No. 187, which was adopted by the Board 
on September 30. The _ regulation, 
Amendment No. 131 of the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations, provides for a new Part 01 of 
the CAR, AIRWORTHINESS CERTI- 
CATES. The text was not received in 
time for inclusion in the last issue of the 
Civil Aeronautics Journal.) 

Effective November 1, 1941, Part 01 of the 
Civil Air Regulations is amended to read as 
follows : 

“PART 01-—AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFI- 
CATES 


Sec. 

01.1 AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES. 

01.10 Application. 

01.11 Requirements for issuance. 

01.12 Aircraft Operation Record require- 
ments. 

01.13 Duration. 


Transferability. 
01.2 AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES 
RULES. 


01.20 Display. 

01.21 Cancellation. 

01.22 Surrender. 

01.23 Inspection. 

01.24 Maintenance of certificated aircraft. 
01.25 Periodic inspection. 


01.26 Other inspections. 
Log books. 
01.3 ACCIDENTS. 


01.30 Report and notification of accidents. 
01.31 Removal. 
01.32 Preservation of wreckage. 


01.1 AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES 


01.10 Application.—Application for an air- 
worthiness certificate may be made by the 
registered owner of any aircraft registered as 
an aircraft of the United States upon the 
applicable form prescribed and furnished by 
the Administrator. 

01.11 Requirements for issuance.—Prior to 
the issuance of an airworthiness certificate, 
the subject aircraft shall be inspected by a 
duly authorized representative for the Admin- 
istrator to determine whether it is in condi- 
tion for safe operation and complies with the 
airworhiness requirements specified in the 
Civil Air Regulations : Provided, That an air- 
worthiness certificate may be issued for an 
aircraft for which no such certificate has pre- 
viously been issued and which has been manu- 
factured under type certificate or under a type 
and a production certificate if the applicant 
for such certificate, upon request, presents to 
a duly authorized representative for the Ad- 
ministrator a Statement of Conformity prop- 
erly executed by the manufacturer of the air- 
craft on a form prescribed and furnished by 
the Administrator, and if the aircraft satis- 
factorily passes an inspection made to deter- 
mine whether such aircraft is in condition for 
safe operation: Provided further, That an air- 
craft manufactured under a type certificate 
only shall undergo, and an aircraft manu- 
factured under a type and a production cer- 
tificate may be required to undergo, an in- 
spection to determine whether such aircraft 
conforms to the type certificate under which it 
is manufactured. 

01.12 Aircraft Operation Record require- 
ments.—An aircraft for which an airworthi- 
ness certificate is currently in effect, herein- 
after referred to in these regulations as a cer- 
tificated aircraft, shall not be operated unless 
there is attached to such airworthiness certifi- 
cate the appropriate Aircraft Operation Rec- 
ord prescribed and issued by the Administra- 
tor, nor shall such aircraft be operated other 
than in accordance with the limitations for 
safe operations prescribed and set forth by the 
Administrator in such record. An aircraft for 
which an airworthiness or experimental cer- 
tificate is in effect on the effective date of this 
section may be operated without an Aircraft 
Operation Record until expiration. cancella- 
tion, or revocation of any such certificate. 

01.13 Duration.—An airworthiness certificate 
shall be of 60 days’ duration and, unless the 
holder thereof is otherwise notified by the 
Administrator within such period, shall con- 
tinue in effect indefinitely thereafter, unless 
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suspended, revoked, or cancelled, except that 
it shall immediately expire (1) at the end of 
a specifically designated period: after the 
date of issuance ot the certificate or after 
the date of the last endorsement thereof, 
whichever is later, if the holder of such cer- 
tificate fails to secure within such period an 
examination or inspection by an authorized 
inspector for the Administrator, or (2) at 
any time an authorized inspector of the Ad- 
ministrator shall refuse to endorse such cer- 
tificate after examination or inspection. 

01.144 Transferability. An airworthiness 
certificate and the attached currently effec- 
tive Aircraft Operation Record, upon transfer 
of ownership, spall remain with the aircraft 
for which they were issued. 


01.2 AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATE 
RULES 


01.20 Display.—An airworthiness certificate 
shall be carried at all times in the aircraft 
for which such certificate ‘has been issued 
and shall be presented upon the request of 
any duly authorized representative for the 
Administrator or Board, or any State oF mu- 
nicipal official charged with enforcing local 
laws or regulations involving Federal com- 
pliance. 

01.21 Cancellation.—An airworthiness cer- 
tificate may be cancelled upon the written 
ge of the registered owner of the air- 
craft. 

01.22 Surrender.—Upon the cancellation, sus- 
pension, revocation, or expiration of an air- 
craft airworthiness certificate the owner of 
the aircraft shall, upon request, surrender 
such certificate to any officer or employee of 
the Administrator. 

01.23 Inspection.—An inspector of the Ad- 
ministrator shall be Sy newer at any time 
and place to make such inspections as may be 
deemed necessary to determine compliance 
with the requirements of this Part of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

01.24 Maintenance of certificated aircraft.— 
A certificated aircraft shall not be operated 
unless maintained in condition for safe op- 
eration. 

01.25 Periodic inspection.—A certificated 
aircraft shall not be operated unless, within 
the 100 hours of flight time last preceding 
such operation, such aircraft shall have been 
given a periodic inspection. Such inspection 
shall be made by a person to whom there 
has been issued a currently effective and 
appropriate mechanic certificate, and shall 
be made in accordance with the Periodic 
Aircraft Inspection Report from prescribed 
and furnished by the Administrator: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of aircraft operated 
in scheduled air transportation service, such 
inspection shall be made in accordance with 
a form acceptable to the Administrator. The 
results of such inspection shall be entered in 
the air craft log book and on the Periodic 
Aircraft Inspection Report form over the 
signature and certificate number of the per- 
son making the same. 

01.26 Other inspections.—In all cases, except 
inspections following repairs or alterations 
to certificated aircraft, the registered owner 
shall be responsible for having such aircraft 
given a periodic inspection, by a person to 
whom there has been issued a currently ef- 
fective and appropriate mechanic certificate, 
within a reasonable time prior to presenta- 
tion for inspection by a duly authorized rep- 
resentative of the Administrator. In cases 
of inspections following repairs or alterations 
of aircraft, such representative may require 
such inspection of the aircraft as he deems 
necessary, by a person to whom there has 
been issued a currently effective and appro- 
priate mechanic certificate. 

01.27 Log books.—The registered owner of a 
certificated aircraft shall be responsible for 
the maintenance and, upon request, the 
presentation to a duly authorized represent- 
ative of the Administrator or Board, of a 
log book for the aircraft and a log book for 
each engine installed therein. Such log 
books shall be current. accurate, legible, and 
permanent records. The aircraft log book 
shall contain an operating history of the 


1A statement of duration in substantially 
the form of § 01.13 will appear on all air- 
worthiness certificates. The above reference 
to a “specifically designated period” means the 
period which will be designated on each air- 
worthiness certificate. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances an airworthiness certificate will 
have to be endorsed each year. 
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aircraft which shall include, but shall not be 
limited to, flight time of the aircraft, reports 
of periodic or other inspections, minor re- 
pairs, and minor alterations of the aircraft 
structure and propellers. Each engine log 
book shall contain an operating history of 
the aircraft engine to which it_ pertains, 
which shall include, but shall not be limited 
to, the running time of the engine in flight, 
reports of inspections, minor repairs, and 
minor alterations of the aircraft engine. 
Log-book entries may be replaced in the 
case of scheduled air carrier aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers, by a suitable 
system of recording the information required 
in this section. 

01.30 Report and notification of acci- 
dents.—A written report shall be made with- 
out delay to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at its nearest branch office of every accident 
involving a civil aircraft which occurs within 
the United States? and every accident in- 
volving a certificated aircraft of the United 
States, without regard to where it occurs. 
Such report shall be made upon an accident 
report form furnished by the Civil Aeronau- 
tices Board. In addition, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, or the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, shall be notified immediately 
in person or by cable, telegraph, telephone, 
or radio, of the occurrence of any air-carrier 
accident, or accident resulting in serious or 
fatal injury to any person, or accident known 
or believed to have resulted from a structural 
failure in flight. This requirement of im- 
mediate notification shall apply to every such 
accident involving civil aircraft which occurs 
within the United States and every such acci- 
dent involving air-carrier aircraft without 
regard to where it occurs. The pilot in com- 
mand of a non-air-carrier aircraft involved 
in the accident shall make the report and 
notification of the accident as required by 
this section unless he is incapacitated, in 
which event the operator® of the aircraft 
shall make such report and notification. The 
operator of an air-carrier aircraft involved 
in an accident shall make such report and 
notification. 

01.31 Removal. — (a) No aircraft or part 
thereof, involved in an air-carrier accident or 
in an accident resulting in serious or fatal 
injury to any person, or accident known or 
believed to have resulted from structural 
failure in flight shall be moved or disturbed, 
except : 

(1) When necessary for giving assistance 
to persons injured or trapped in the wreck- 
age; 

(2) When necessary in the interest of pub- 
lic safety ; 

(3) When specific permission shall have 
been granted by an officer or employee of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board or of the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics; 

(4) When prompt movement of the aircraft 
is necessary to protect it from further serious 
damage and it is impossible to secure im- 
mediate communication with any person au- 
thorized in (3) to direct the removal. 

(b) Any movement of the aircraft or any 
part thereof under subsections (a) (1), (a) 
(2), or (a) (4) shall be so accomplished as 
to entail the minimum possible disturbance 
of the material concerned until such time 
as further or permanent disposition mgy be 
directed by the person in charge of the in- 
vestigation of the accident for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In the event of any 
movement of the aircraft under subsection 
(a) (4), or under subsection (a) (2), except 
when the danger to public safety is such as 
to permit of no delay whatever, the move- 
ment of the aircraft shall be preceded by the 
making of a record, as complete and accurate 
as possible under the circumstances, of 
the original position and condition of the 
wreckage. 

(c) The requirements of this section shall 
be applicable with respect to all accidents 
as described in subsection (a) hereof, which 
occur within the continental United States 
(including Alaska) and with respect to all 
air-carrier accidents without regard to where 
they occur. 


2“Tnited States,” as used in these regu- 
lations, means the States, the Territories, and 
possessions, and the territorial waters sur- 
rounding them unless a different meaning is 
specifically indicated. 

3“Operator” includes the owner or lessee 
or any other person. that causes or authorizes 
the operation of the aircraft. 


01.32 Preservation of wreckage——An 4air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, 
or any part or parts thereof, shall, when 
directed by the Civil Aeronautics Board or 
any authorized representative thereof, be 
preserved and removed to such place or places 
as directed for purposes of safekeeping, in- 
spection, testing, or any other purpose con- 
sistent with the powers and duties granted 
the Civil Aeronautics Board under section 
702 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended. This requirement shall be ap- 
plicable with respect to any civil aircraft in- 
volved in an accident occurring within the 
United States and to any certificated aircraft 
of the United States involved in an accident 
wherever it occurs.” 


REGULATION No. 192 October 3, 1941 


Adopted special regulation regarding 
operation of multi-engine land aircraft 
by air carriers over San Francisco Bay, 
effective October 3. Text of the regula- 
tion follows: 


. “Notwithstanding the provisions of Sec- 
tions 61.3220 and 61.3230, scheduled air car- 
riers in air transportation may operate multi- 
engine land aircraft on a direct route between 
Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and San Francisco Municipal Airport, 
San Francisco, California, over the San Fran- 
cisco Bay at a distance beyond gliding dis- 
tance from shore without the aid of power 
when such operation is authorized by the 
Administrator.” 


REGULATION No. 193 October 10, 1941 


Adopted Amendment No. 135 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, Prror anp AIB- 
CRAFT CERTIFICATES REQUIRED, amend- 
ing sections 60.30 and 60.31. Full text 
of the amendment follows: 


Effective December 1, 1941, sections 60.30 
and 60.31 of the Civil Air Regulations are 
amended to read as follows: 

“60.30 Pilot certificates.—No person shall 
pilot a civil aircraft in the United States 
unless such person holds a valid pilot certifi- 
cate or in violation of any term, condition, 
or limitation of such certificate: Provided, 
That an alien may pilot a civil aircraft in the 
United States in accordance with a pilot cer- 
tificate issued or validated pursuant to a re- 
ciprocal arrangement entered into between the 
United States and the foreign government 
from which such alien holds a valid pilot 
certificate. 

“60.31 Aircraft certificate-——No flight of 
civil aircraft, other than of a foreign air- 
craft whose navigation in the United States 
has been authorized according to law, shall be 
made or authorized to be made in the United 
States unless there is outstanding for such 
aircraft a valid aircraft airworthiness cer- 
tificate, or in violation of any term, condi- 
tion, or limitation of such certificate.” 


REGULATION No. 194 October 14, 1941 


Adopted special regulation authoriz- 
ing operations by air carriers over 
temporary routes within area in which 
army maneuvers are to be conducted, 
Text of the regulation follows: 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of parts 
40 and 61 of the Civil Air Regulations which 
deal with airway route requirements, inter- 
mediate field requirements, radio route facill- 
ties requirements, weather route reporting, 
pilot and aircraft dispatcher route compe- 
tency, and the amending of air carrier op- 
erating certificates and competency letters, 
scheduled air carriers which have been issued 
air carrier operating certificates authorizing 
operations over the area in which the War 
Department is to conduct army maneuvers 
from November 14 to 30, 1941, in certain por- 
tions of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, may conduct, 
from October 14 to December 1, 1941, sched- 
uled day and night contact and instrument 
operations over such temporary routes, with 
such facilities and personnel and in accord- 
ance with such proceedings and practices as 
the Administrator may deem necessary to 
protect the safety of air transportation.” 
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Status of Parts of the Civil Air Regulations and Regulations 
of the Administrator of Civil Aeronauties 
As of Oct. 15, 1941 


All persons affected by these Regulations, Regulations for other purposes, may obtain but when Parts are purchased from G. P. O. 
including those preparing for examinations them as follows: Those Parts on which a amendments must be requested separately 
for qgatioates may obtain sounises arts of price is listed in the tabulation below are from C. A. A. 
the Regulations from the Publications and on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, ivi , ; . onti 
Statistics Division, Civil Aeronautics Ad U. 8S. Government Printing Office (shown as b. .. -s a ae ———- ——— = 
ministration, Washington, D. C., without G. P. O. in table), Washington, D. C., and certain Farts with detailed interpretations 

of their respective provisions are issued. 


charge. are not available for free distribution except b- 
as stated in the first paragraph. They are numbered the same as the Parts 


ONLY PARTS NEEDED SUPPLIED FREE Eventually, all Parts will be placed on sale ; they supplement, and those Parts accom- 
For example, pilots are governed in gen- meanwhile, Parts not yet on sale (carrying panied by Manuals carry appropriate nota- 
eral by Parts 01., 20., 60., and 98. ; aircraft remark in tabulation’ below “order from tions. All Manuals are obtained from 
mechanics by Parts 01., 04., 15., 18., 24., 98., Cc. A. A. only”) may be obtained without C. A. A. only, without charge. 
and Section 60.32: and aireraft engine charge from the C. A. A. upon demonstration . " 
mechanics me Sere 01., 04., 13., 14 we. 24., of valid interest on the applicant’s part. PARTS CANCELLED AND UNASSIGNED 
and 98. It should be remembered that indi- weg OATS 1p 7 Cancelled Parts 00. and 03. now incorpo- 
viduals are entitled to receive free of charge ALL AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULA- rated in Part 01.; cancelled Part 23. — 
only those portions of the Regulations which TIONS, AND NOTICE OF NEW PARTS, incorporated in Part 51.; and cancelled 
directly ate ge Magers a 3 in —— oF ARB PRINTED IN THE CIVIL AERO- ah now a in Part 24 Parts 
are engaged anc 1is activity must be de + aeons ae we é 90.- inclusive, cancelled. All other Part 
nitely stated when request is made. NAUTICS JOURNAL, AS RELEASED. numbers not shown are unassigned. 


‘i a —_ sesenes The tabulation below carries in the right- 3 ‘igi 
HOW TO OBTAIN PARTS, AMENDMENTS, hand column the numbers of all effective Bound volumes of the complete Civil Air 


AND MANUALS amendments to each Part issued subsequent Regulations are no longer available. Parts 
Those persons not affected by the Regula- to its publication. *arts ordered from and amendments are punched for filing in 
tions, but desiring all or any part of the Cc. A. A. include all effective amendments, loose-leaf binders. 


Civil Air Regulations. 


TITLE REMARKS Price | EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 





AIRCRAFT 
AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES.....___- snueaaiel - In stock at C. A. A. and on sale soon at G. P. O 


TYPE AND PRODUCTION CERTIFICATES 3-1-41 | In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. O } 05 
AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS (MANUAL 04, 2-1-41 !) 4-1-41 | Out of Stock; to be available soon at C. A. A. and on | .15 | 116, 129. 
sale at G. P. O. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AIRWORTHINESS (MANUAL NOT 8-1-41 | In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. 
ISSUED). 

AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS (MANUAL | 11-15-40 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only 
14, OuT OF STOCK). 

AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS (MANUAL | 11-15-40 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only- 
15, OuT OF STOCK). 

AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 2-13-41 | In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. 
(MANUAL, 2-13-41)?. 

MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF CER- 6-1-41 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only-- 
TIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 
PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. (MANUAL 18, 
OvutT OF STOCK). 


AIRMEN 
PILot CERTIFICATES. -._.--- n 5-1-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. bes .05 | 63, 65, 67, 75, 82, 83, 87, 88, 
99, 101, 107, 110, 111, 112, 
115, 117, 118, 125, 126, 127. 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING__.- 11-15-40 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only--_- 87, 101, 115. 
LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PILOT CERTIFICATES. ; 9-15-41 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only. ‘ 
MECHANIC CERTIFICATES.--- Z rey 5-1-40 | =e stock; a be available soon at C. A. A. and on .05 | 44, 61, 73, 75, 87, 109 
| sale at G. | 
AIR-TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWER OPERATOR CER- 10-440 | Out of stock; to be available soon at C. A. A. and on .05 | 87. 
TIFICATES. sale at G. P. O. 
AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER CERTIFICATES-_-......--- F 7-15-40 | In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. O .05 | 74, 75, 87. 


AIR CARRIERS 
AtR CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATION (INTER- 11-1-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. .05 | 85, 89, 102, 129, 133, Spec. 
STATE). | Reg. Ser. 194.4 
AIR AGENCIES 
FLYING SCHOOL RATING (MANUAL 50, 12-40 9) __- 11-1-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. O_. .05 | 87, 113. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING oa 5-1-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. = .05 | 75, 87, 128. 
REPAIR STATION RATING (MANUAL 52, 2-41) 5-1-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. 4 -05 | 75, 84, 87 
MECHANIC SCHOOL RATING (MANUAL 53, 5-40) -- 9-15-40 stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. + .05 | 75, 87. 


AIR NAVIGATION 
AIR TRAFFIC RULES (MANUAL 60; PART 1, 12-1-40; 10-4-40 stock at C, A. A. and on sale at G. P. ¢ : ‘ 80, 90, 93, 102, 104, 106, 108, 
Part 2, 8-1-40; Part 3, 12-1-40). 114, 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 
127, 135,8 60-21, Spec. 
| Reg. Ser. 177. 
SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER RULES (INTERSTATE) --- stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. P. O- ‘ P 91, 94, 97, 100, 102, 103, 115, 
| 120, 122, 129, 130, 132, 134 
Spec. Reg. Ser. 182, 
192, 194.4 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITIONS 11-15-40 In stock; order from C. A. A. only. 
MODE OF CITATION OF REGULATIONS.._____- ..| 11-15-40 In stock; order from C. A. A. only-- 


Regulations of the Abateletaee 








AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES. - - 11-1-41 ‘In stock; order from C. A. A. only-_- 
GENERAL REGULATIONS, WASHINGTON NATIONAL 9-26-41 | In stock; order from C. A. A. only-- 
AIRPORT. 





1! Amendment as issued by C. & I. Div. Release 50, 6-3-41. 4 Effective from 10-14-41 to 12-1-41. 
? Amendment No. 1 issued as 8. R. Release No. 62, 8-12-41. § Effective 12-1-41. 


3 Amendment 4-14-41 issued as C. & I. Div. Release No. 45. 
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